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The name McIntyre 
stands for service— 
practical economy 


upkeep, and de- 
pendability. 


are among the larg- 
est. Allweaskisthe 
opportunity of proving 


Get Our Special Proposition to values—showing ourcars 


The Biggest Value for 
the Price This Year 


e Only $] 500 mnaeed road 


in first cost and 


AI\\Nf/ Our factory and # 
see / the McIntyre Line 





Individual Buyers after first sending you } 


full details and catalogs. 


ET our special proposition to /ndrvtdual Buyers—and the MclIn- , 
G tyre Book showing our full line. Model M-4 above is our $1500 Mr. -W. H. McIntyre 


i $25 . . F 1 
one int the SEO to himself will then make 


$3000 class. 30-H. 
P. Touring Car— 
Splendid Value — 
Strongest Chassis 
— Simple — Stand- 
ardized Full Equip- 
ment—Extra Large 
Wheéels,36x3'2. Ex- 
tremely Wide Rear 
Seat. Handsome 


ford to overlook. 





every way. See Licensed Under Selden Patent Consider this announce- 
Come. . ment as a personal request 
fw Base from Mr. McIntyre to you, 


you a special proposition on this Model M-4, on Model B-1 or on 2 
Model A-4, shown below, which will save you good money and get to send him your name so that 
you the sturdiest cars of their type. he can make you this offer 


an especially attractive % 
proposition to individual ii 
buyers which no. pro- ii 
spective owner can af- i! 


No matter what size or price car you are interested in, ne me promptly, for immediate, or iis! 
si cs before you b yr. Ask for * *¢ : it 
it Ser Sreeaettion and books Sefore you buy any ce early delivery,ifyousodesire. i 


Catalog No. 4. 


W. H. McIntyre Company, Factory, Auburn, Indiana 
Kansas City—1730 Grand Ave. Minneapolis—418 Third Ave. S. 





Model B-1 Ss Model A-4 
2-Passenger 600 4-Passenger $850 
Model B-1 above is a car at $600 that is in the 20 H. P.—Shaft Drive—Water-Cooled Motor— 


00 class—ful . P. 2-Passeng out. : “ “pa 
z 254 Scanae Tires. i. Sencar deena 30x 3 Pneumatic Tires—Handsome—Easy Riding 


car—built strong for durability and hard ser- —Simple— Rugged. Biggest Bargain in value 
vice, yet easy riding—simple—safe and speedy. this year. See Catalog. 

















O’Sullivanize Your Walk 





And Gain a Little 9 “svat 
Every Step Avot Walking 


The More You Walk 
The More You Gain 


(See Diagram of the Normal and Abnormal 
Walk Herewith.) 


The Proper Walk 


In the proper walk, the feet should 
be carried parallel with one another so 
that a line from the center of the knee 
would pass through the second toe. = 

If this line hits the inner side of the 
great toe the walk is abnormal. 

In the proper walk you strike the 
heel first, bear your weight on the outer 
edge of the foot, using the ball of the 
foot as the fulcrum, by the aid of the 
calf muscles, to lift the body. 

O’Sullivan Heels of Live Rubber 
encourage the proper walk. It is easy, 


graceful, natural —the Live Rubber 
energizes your step. With the same 
effort you can walk brisker and far- 
ther on the Live Rubber Heels. | | 





There is so much difference be- 
tween Live Rubber and junk rubber F?- J 
that we must repeat our warning to “Guesitasataes 
refuse substitutes for O’Sullivan’s. of Walking 

When Live Rubber is so essential to restore nature’s resiliency to 
your walk and junk rubber is so worthless for the purpose, it seems 
criminal that some unscrupulous dealers, for the sake of the little 
extra profit, foist the inferior article on you—unless you insist on 
O’Sullivan’s. 

The price of crude rubber has advanced, but the O’Sullivan 
Rubber Co. will not advance their price —50c always. Shoe 
dealers everywhere. 


O’Sullivan Rubber Company, Lowell, Mass. 























M. P. DURABLE FLOOR VARNISH 


Price $2.50 per gallon 
Quarts 73c each 


Exhaustive tests conducted during many years show this varnish 
to be the most durable and elastic Floor Varnish on the market. 
It is impervious to water and does not mar nor scratch white. It 













is light in color, thus preserving the natural beauty of the grain. 
It can be used with equally good results over painted or grained 
surfaces. It dis hard in from 15 to 24 hours, and can be 
rubbed and polished or left in the gloss. 







For sale by paint dealers everywhere. If not at yours, we will send by prepaid 
express, upon receipt of price. Full descriptive price list upon application 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


Makers of High Grade Varnishes for all purposes 


6407 GLIDDEN BLDG. CLEVELAND, O. 


PINAEAD 







GREEN LABEL VARNISHES 
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mY Swifts | 
\ Premium Ham| 


\. and bake it—there is 
















| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


\\ nothing quite so good, | 
‘so tender, mild and 
\ delightfully flavored. 






Start this way: Boil a KX 
whole Swift’s PremiumHam ’ 
slowly (one-half hour for 
each pound), changing 
the water when half done. 
Remove the rind and in- 
sert cloves in the soft fat, 
covering thickly with brown 
sugar. Place in a baking 
dish with water and bake 
for one-half hour. 


The family will have a royal 
meal and they will also enjoy 
the ham served cold for lunch- 
eons or suppers. 

It is economical, too—try it. 


At all dealers 


Swift & Company, 


U. S. A. 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 
































You Get Your Car the Day Promised 


LL Inter-State Automobiles are actually shipped the day promised. No annoying delays. We only 
accept such orders for cars as we can execute immediately. We have never disappointed either dealer 
or consumer, nor will we. _ If you have placed an order for a car that is just due, or which cannot be 

delivered when promised, you will appreciate its annoyance. 

Orders for Inter-State cars are accepted just as reserved seats are sold at a theatre. When we cannot ship 

at once, we do not accept your order. Orders are accepted from dealers and consumers in the order in which 
they are received. If you don’t want to be disappointed in not getting your car when you want it, examine the 


Inter-State and decide at once. 





40 H. P. 118 inch W. B. $1750 








Same Features that the 
Highest Price Cars Have 


Observe the extra long wheel base, 118 
inches ; the graceful lines and the roominess of 
these big forty-horsepower models. 


No more highly efficient motor is in use than that 
of the Inter-State ‘Forties’? — 414 x 5 inches. 


These cars have the U & H imported high tension 
magneto, double ignition system, multiple disc clutch 
of improved cork insert design (only found on foreign 
and higher priced cars), three-quarter elliptic rear 
springs, 34 x 4 inch tires and many other high priced 
features All models built on the same chassis. 











ment of all manufacturers of good cars is about the 
same. If the manufacturer stops short with the bare 
essentials, vou have a “cheap” car—a “good enough’’ 
car, maybe, but a car for which you are always 
apologizing, because it lacks the refinements that go 
to make up that subtle something called class. 

These refinements in the highest-priced cars mean 
comparatively little more. Only a few hundreds at 
the most. 

We have discovered that the discriminating pur- 
chaser of a popular-priced car is willing to pay the 
actual difference in cost between a car of bare es- 


| S A bil ( Muncie, There are some choice ter- 
nter-State Automobile UO. indianz tc oer fr gelers 








Inter-State “40” Demi-Tonneau 


35) Model 31—$1750 





All the Class for 
a Trifle More! 


It costs just so much to 
build the bare essentials 
of a good car. Uptoa 
: ‘ : 
certain point the invest- 


Inter-State “40” Roadster 
Model 32—$1750 
Single or Double Rumble 


oS, “Equal of Any Car” 


Says Big Eastern Dealer 

The Holcomb Company, of New Haven, Conn., 

which handles seven of the best-known cars 

on the market, writes: 
‘*We have unloaded the carload 
of Inter-States, and are more than 
pleased with finish and workman- 
ship. The writer has not seen any 
cars at any price that were more 
complete than these Inter-States. 
We certainly will push these cars 
and you can expect that we shall 
ask for more cars than our con- 
tract twice over.'' 


en = 
















sentials and a car with all the refinements. Hence, 
the big, efficient, roomy, luxurious Inter-State models 
at $1750. For $1750 and $2000 we offer you a car 
with all the refinements. Read the specifications. 
These are a few of the most important, but they sug- 
gest the rest. What more can you get at twice the 
price? If you are going to buy a low-priced car, 
don’t think you are barred from the high-priced class. 
A trifle more gets you the Inter-State. 





Send for Our New Catalog Col 


—Judge for Yourself A Reminder 
Our new Catalase shows all the Inter-State Automobile Co., Muncie, Ind. 
r You may send me your 1910 Catalog. 


models of the Inter-State and sets 
forth the details of the features 
that cannot be described here. 
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Inter-State “40” Torpedo 
Model 34—$2000 








IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 

















Patented May 7, 1907 


Oxford t acns 


Narrow and tubular where 
they go through the eyelets. 

Broad and flat w here the 
bows are tied. 

That’s the kind of laces 
you want for style, for 
beauty, for ease of handling 
for long wear—every pair 


guaranteed 3 months 
All pure silk, and tipped with 
patented hol 1-fast, fast- color tips 
—the name* ‘Nufashond” on them. 
25 cents pe r Pair in black, tan, and 
oxblood—for men’s and women’s o xfords, 
Every pair in a sealed box. At ail shoe 
and dry-goods stores and haberdashers. | 
If dealer hasn't Nufashond, we'll 
send them on receipt of price. Write any- 
way for booklet which shows our cx »mplete 
line, incluc ling **N F 10” tubular laces for 
high shoes. Guaranteed 6 months. 
ilk Corset Laces. Strong- 
est, neatest, most perfect brai In sealed 
envelopes. 25c to $1. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. B, Reading, Pa. 














4 Swivel Catch 





Swings 

Adjusts itself to ev- 
Right ery motion by the 
or swing of the swivel. 
Left 

eo 

for vy C- M:-C <tnep 
Either Neatest and sn 
Leg Cannot unfasten or 





The Only Garter 
Without Objections] | 


Men prefer it because 
it will not tear the stocking 
and will not bind the leg 


25 cents will convince you 

The best dealers have them, or sample 
pair by mail. Send your dealer's nan 
and ~ cents. 


CLARK MFG. CO. 
246W Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
New York, 377 Broadway 
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Mergenthaler Linotype Co. Building, Brooklyn, N. Y 
KAHN SYSTEM Reinforced Concrete 





ADVERTISING 


A MOMENT'S 


oC the hundreds of let- 
ters coming in asking for the 
Booklet of Bulletins, I have been 
surprised at the great number and 
variety of questions asked which 
show the remarkable interest which 
readers are taking in the great sub- 


ject of advertising. 


One of these questions in particu- 
lar—How can an advertiser afford 
to pay $1600 for a single page ad- 
vertisement in Collier’s’—has set 
me thinking in figures, and | am 
going to set down the result here in 
an outline picture which I| think 


will be interesting. 


At this writing Collier's net-paid 
550,000. I think 


every one will agree that each copy 


circulation is 


of a standard periodical is read by 


at least three people. “hat would 
mean that Collier's audience each 
more 


week numbers considerably 


than a million and a half. 


‘The great amphitheater of Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York 
will seat, comfortably, some 12,000 
people; and it rents for $1000 per 
night. “lhe advertiser wishing to 
talk to Collier's audience at this 


place would have to hire the Gar- 


IN NEXT WEEK’S 


BULLETIN 


FIGURING 
den for 129 nights at a rental of 
$129,000. 


By taking a page in the Weekly 
he can reach the entire audience all 
at the same time at a cost of $1600. 
He cannot talk as long as if he 
gathered them in the Garden, but 
this is an advantage rather than a 
disadvantage. He condenses the 
story of his product until it fairly 
bristles with the many interesting 
facts, and there is no possibility of 
its being long enough to bore you. 


Getting down to fractions; it ac- 
tually costs him less than ¥ of a 
cent per home to tell you about his 
goods, and if he uses smaller space 


the cost is reduced proportionately. 


In-a later bulletin | shall have 
something to say of the tremendous 
purchasing power of this army of 
Collier readers. ‘“Uhe point [ want 
to emphasize here is that the re- 
sponse which you, the readers, have 
shown to high-class magazine ad- 
vertising has made possible the eco- 
nomic development of the modern 
periodical, by which you get such a 
volume of fiction, art features, spe- 
cial articles, and the world’s news 


in text and picture. 


Wb. Since. . 


Manager Advertising Department 


ISSUE—‘‘ Announcing Another Series’’ 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE r 
A a 







ou 

" Style B 1761 

at Cheral Patent Colt 
" Three Eyelet 

tt “Varsity” 

mf Oxford 

a 
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High arch 
and heel 
a “Young 
Man’s ” shoe 


Do You Know it is possible to 


get shoes that 
you can wear with comfort every day 
from the date of their purchase, with- 
out first breaking them in? The 
Florsheim Shoe is a ‘‘gua/ity’’ shoe 
for the man who is willing to pay 
$5.00—‘‘the man who knows’’—‘‘the 
man who cares.”” 

Our booklet, “* The Shoeman,” shows ‘ 
style for every taste—a fit for every foot." 


Ask your dealer about the Florsheim 

hoe, or send us $5.25 to cover cost of 
Shoes and express charges, and we will 
have our nearest dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 
The Florsheim Shoe Company 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
NESTE T ERC CCE REET eer ee paz 


SCHOOL 
AT HOME 


Educate Your 
Child 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


Established 1897 





> 
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4 unique system by means of which children from six to 
twelve years of age may be educated entirely at home by 
parents, teachers or governesses according to the best 
modern methods and under the guidance and supervision 
| of a school with a national reputation for training young 
| children. Pupils now being enrolled to begin at once 
ind for the fall term. Write for information. 


V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster, 6 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 

—( Perfect voir, insic or 
brittle. Don’t balk or splatter. 

f SPEN CERIAN _ 


Steel Pens 
A style for every purpose. Sample card 
of 12, all different, for 6 cents postage 


Spencerian Pen Co... 349 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Before you build 
inspect at least one 
Kahn System Building 


You will then quickly appreci- 
ite the ad ages of a building 
that cannot "bare lown or 
it—that is proof against fire 

cay. You will see a buil 

at is better lighted, more 
tary, and best adapted for 
your requirements. You wil 
i contented owner, pleased 
saving in insurance and free 
the continual worry 


re 


System buil 
itself 


1 y 
1] 
‘Kain System 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 


542 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. 





You Can Now B 
Wholesale Factory Price 


O YOU want a high grade refrigerator ? 

A Retail yg raga at a Wholesale 

Price. \\e have 
sell this high grade 





dn ho ator direct from 


the factory to the user. This means wholesale 
factory prices to you This means you can 
ive from 25 to 40 per cent, or from $5.00 to 
$25.00. according to size, by purchasing this 


high grade refrigerator 


folder 
plan 


and w 
charg 
them 


can b 


pe 
porce 
albsol 


why « 


e have decided to 


let us explain he First you write for our free refrigerator 
which gives oieaiae iphs, full particulars of our selling 
and wholesale factory prices. You select the particular 


size re 


saving isn’t all, for we give you a 
uy elsewhere at the price 
First—the outer casings of our refrigerators are not oak 
“fi ini sh 
to last a lifetime. 


utely sanitary, and easily kept clean hat’s the reasor 


uy a Refrigerator At 


“@he 






Sold 
to You Direct 


frigerator for your needs to fit the space you have for it 
e ship it right to you from the factory, prepaying freight 
es. Thus you cut out the middleman’s profits and keep 
for yourself. Thus your saving is considerable, yet that 
n better refrigerator than you 


but genuine oak all oak heavy oak—put together 
condly—the interior of our refrigerators are line 
lain enamel, which is guaranteed to be indestructible 


” 


yur refrigerator is called ““Sanitor. 





We Prepay Freight 
and According to Size You Buy 

—We Save You $25.00 
We Save You $20.00 
We Save You $15.00 
We Save You$ 5.00 


A 30 Days’ Free Trial Is Given with Every ‘‘Sanitor’’— 
With the Privilege of Returning It to Us If Not Satis- 
factory and Receiving Every Cent of Your Money Back. 


Sanitor Refrigerators Last a Lifetime—always keep your 
food ent an a always protect your health—always insure 
1] 








greatest economy inice bill Our various sizes enable you to 
aot tout te particular reft scr Guns in same saaaaecunell 
in hich fits the particul: pace you want to put it 

\ nw b e and ask f handsome istrated folder N 


'SANITOR REFRIGERATOR CO. 








1330 Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Unit 


bath. 


Chice 
Only 1 
450 roc 


Hotel 


shoppil 





S\ 


We can 
No fees 
BEAUTI 
send it 


Swis: 


EUI 


J. P. ¢ 


Binde 


Half 
so that 
one vol 


co 
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is 











BOSTON, MASS. 


United States Hotel Beschtincoln ang Kingston 


path. A.P.$3. E.P.$lup. In center of business section. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
p 1 Sist Boul. and Lake Shore. 
Chicago Beach Hotel {in eticanorturopeanpies: 


Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


**12 stories of solid comfort.’’ Con- 
Hotel Savoy crete, steel and marble. In fashionable 
shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths. Eng. grill. $1.50 up. 








Information regarding tours to any part of the 

world will be furnished free upon request by letter 

to COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 








No European Tour Complete 
Without a Visit to 


SWITZERLAND 


The Land of Alps and Lakes 
We can help you with practical suggestions and expert advice. 
No fees. A post card will bring you “GENEVA AND ITS 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE” free of charge or for 10c. postage we will 
send it to youand a batch of entertaining travel literature. 


Swiss Federal Railroad **\32273 AY". 





BROPE Soe | 
J. P. GRAHAM, IDEAL EUROPEAN TOURS, IDEAL 
Box 1055-K, Pittsburg, Pa. WAY 





Binder for Collier’s $1.25, Express Prepaid 


Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasps, 
so that the numbers may be inserted weekly. Will hold 
one volume. Sent by express prepaid on receipt of price. 

ADDRESS 


COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York 








Every genuine 
Chocolate Bud 
has the name 
a WILBUR 
stamped on 
its base. 










Colliers 


Saturday, April 23, 1910 


3} 


Cover Design Drawn by Blanche Greer 


‘BvVDS 


There are many imitations 


Proserpina and the Sea Nymphs. Painted by Maxfield Parrish 8 


Editorials ° ‘ : ‘ j i ‘ 9 —but it is only imitation of 
Illustrated with a Photograph their solid chocolate form. 
Comment on Congress P : : ; Mark Sullivan II None can approach 


Wilbur’s in refinement 
of quality or delicacy of 
flavor,orthatlingering 
delight to the palate. 


At your dealer’s, or we 
send a pound box prepaid 


With the Atlantic Fleet in Cuban Waters. Photographs . cc 
What the World Is Doing ‘ i : ; ‘ ‘ ) is 


Illustrated with Cartoons and Photographs 


for $1. One sample box 
The Great Coal Controversy . ‘ ; : : ‘ > ae for She ond sour dealers 
Illustrated with a Cartoon address. 


The Kindergarten of the Factory Girl . 
Illustrated with Photographs 

The Harvard Classics P , Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 21 
Illustrated with a Photograph 

Notes of a Romantic Life Mary Crawford Fraser 22 

Illustrated by Wladyslaw T. Benda 

The Spring Curiosity Shop ‘ j ; ; 

Illustrated with a Photograph 


Perception : ° ‘ , ; 


Sarah Comstock 19 Wilbur’s Velour Chocolate—for eating 
only—a perfect balance of sugar and choc- 


olate—delicious aroma. Flat cakes 10c. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. 
235 N. Third Street Philadelphia 
Makers of WILBUR’S COCOA 





Arthur Ruhl 24 
S. F. Aaron 28 


From Maker To You 


SLIP EASY CRAVATS 
3 FOR $I 


Slip Easy Cravats combine 
tie elegance with tie econ- 


Reginald Bryan 36 be omy. The greatest neck- 


The Science of Selling Goods.—Part II 





. Hugh Chalmers * 32 
The Germ and the Cup 


wear value ever offered 
discriminating men. Made 
of a special weave silk, very distinctive, 
absolutely pin hole proof. The one 
tie that does as the name implies— 
slips easy under the collar— 


No Tugging, No Tearing 
Your choice of three styles as illus- 
trated in all plain colors, 18 Leading 
shades; also black and white. Better 
than any50c neckwear you ever saw. 
From makers to you-3 for $1.00. Give 
color and style wanted. Order by 
mail today,enclosing cash or mone y 
order. Satisfaction or money back, 

Catalogne on request 
Manhattan Neckwear Novelty Co. 
EPARTMENT D 


161 East 28th St, New York a 


a 
| ! pel r= 








Volume XLV 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-480 West Thirteenth St.; London, 5 Henrietta St., 
Covent Garden, W.C.; Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. For sale 
by Saarbach's News Exchange in the principal cities of Europe and Egypt ; also by Daw’s, 17 
Green Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Copyright 1910 by P. F. Collier & Son. En- 
tered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Pust-Office at New York, New York, 
under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and Mezico, 10 cents a copy, 
$5.50a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00a year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. 
Christmas and Easter special icsues, 25 cents. 


Number 5 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. 











Style C 





Minnehaha Falls, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Gardiner Gateway, 


The New 
North Coast 
Limited @@2 


Carries only first-class through standard 
sleeping car passengers from St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior to Billings, 
Butte, Helena, Missoula, Spokane and 
Pacific Coast Points: Puget Sound and 
Portland. 











Young men’s styles in clothes 


OU young men in college, in high- 


school, in business, have a right to 


indulge a taste for clothes- tyles that 





are different; a little extreme as 


maybe 


Yellowstone Park 


Equipment consists exclusively of sleeping cars, 
containing drawing rooms, compartments and 
open sections, with brand new dining cars and 
observation-library cars. Electric lights through- 
out, including lights in upper and lower berths; 
patent ventilators and electric fans. Barber, 
bath and clothes-pressing service; library of 
travel and fiction; magazines and newspapers--- 


old men regard them 


smart, lively models, 


shappy cut, colorings, and: weaves. 


; Cape Horn Tunnel, 


Columbia River, 
“North Bank Line” 


all the little comforts as well as the big ones. 


Four Other 


Daily Transcontinental 
Trains 


There’s no reason why you shouldn’t go as far as 
you like in such matters; and there’s no reason, 


either, why you shouldn’t have, as far as you go, the 


5 





Annual Rose Festival, 


Portland, Oregon 
une 6-11, 1910 


Over the Scenic Highway 
through the 
Land of Fortune 








All electric-lighted, including the 
through NORTHERN PACIFIC 
EXPRESS from Union Station, Chicago, and 
the through PUGET SOUND EXPRESS from 
Union Station, St. Louis, both via Burlington- 
Northern Pacific lines, carrying drawing room 
and tourist sleeping cars, coaches and dining cars. 


The Northern Pacific is the Pioneer Line of the 
Northwest and was the first transcontinental 
railroad to light its trains with electricity. All 
main line passenger trains are thus lighted today. 


This is the line of the Great Big Baked Potatoes; 
Eggs from our own Poultry Farm; Bread, Cakes, 
Pastry and Ice Cream made at our own Bakeries; 
Yakima Creamery Butter; Whipped Cream for 
Coffee; the Choicest Meats and Fish the markets 
afford---prepared by expert chefs and served by 
experienced waiters. 


Meals*to make you smack your lips. 
Scenery to hold you at the window. 
Service that sets the pace. 

For literature descriptive of the 

Land of Fortune, of Northern 

Pacific train service over the 

Scenic Highway and particulars 

about the Special Summer Tour- 

ist fares, address 


A, M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 


ST. PAUL 











tailoring. 


do without quality; 


get both. 


Hart 


advantage of all-wool fabrics and the best possible 


It’s all right to seek ultra style, but you need not 


when you buy our clothes you 


Schaffner 


for 


make clothes for young men, with the quality 


Ask 


our mark when you buy. 


& Marx 


Clothes Makers 
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Here is an army of Rapid Commercial Cars, 
which demonstrate most emphatically that the 


Rapid car has proven A BUSINESS UTILITY. 


Rapid Commercial Cars are in operation in every state in the Union, in 52 dif- 
ferent lines of business. In every instance, without an exception, the Rapid car has 
proven a positive economy to the business in which it is employed. 

“Am saving over horses with the Rapid car fully $90 per month.” 
Goyert & Co., Greensburg, Ind. 

We furnish prospective buyers the figures of experience, showing the exact cost 
of operating a Rapid in various lines of business. We guarantee the reliability of 
every figure we quote. We know what the Rapid will do, and how much money 
it will cost to cover a certain amount of territory under various weather and road 
conditions, under almost every sort of environment. Every test of comparison shows 
that one Rapid will do the work of three to four horse-drawn wagons, with a 
positive money-saving in expense of 10 to 35 per cent, while giving to the owner a 
promptness, convenience and up-to-dateness in the transaction of his delivery busi- 
ness that can not be for a moment compared with the annoyance and irritation of 
delivery with horse-drawn wagons. 

“The Rapid one-ton truck does the work of four one-horse wagons. 
It is doing better work than you claimed for it.” 
—The W. P. Leavitt Co., Newton, Mass. 

Our perfect arrangements for maintaining Rapid cars in the larger cities positively 
relieve owners, as well as drivers, of all worry, and the necessity for a mechanical 
knowledge of the integral parts. Your Rapid is simply driven into the garage as 
you would a team of horses into a livery barn, and it is cared for at less cost than 
looking after a team of horses. 

The Rapid is the Pioneer of Commercial Cars. For more than five years, the Rapid has been 
out of the field of experiment. It is built so good no improvements have been necessary. 

Write us the number of wagons you now have, the territory you desire to cover and we will sub- 
mit figures showing the economy a Rapid will brigg you. 


RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO., 423 Rapid St., Pontiac, Mich. 


Send for free 
catalog and 
‘‘The Rapid 
Way for 
Making 
Money.’’ 
Some good 
agency territory open 


**Built for Business’’ **Built for Business’ 
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Write for this Book Today 


It describes the various methods for filin® 
correspondence, papers, catalogs, bills and all 
kinds of loose sheets or forms—shows how to 
make your filing system effective and econom- 
ical in its operation—describes a perfect 


Globe“Wernicke 
Filing Equipment 


for a model sales department sending out 
100,000 letters a year, and explains how this 
volume of mail can best be handled for a 
period of three years. It tells how to make 
your filing system a vital part of the machinery 
for producing you more business—how to 
turn it from an expense item into a money- 
maker. Write today for Book C W 810 


The Glube“Wernicke Co, = Soe 





EARN 

SPLENDID 

INCOME | Dyyeatts 
MONTHLY ¢ 


The Chauffeur travels just as far as the owner, sees 
ali the scenes and is naid well for it. Demonstrators, 
Inspectors, Testers, Repairmen and Assemblers have 
pleasant employment at goo dd salaries. All are in 
great demand because of the rapid growth of the 
automobile business and lack of skilled men, Our 
correspondence course covers mechanism, ope ration 
and repairing, and equips you te fill any of these 
positions. You study in your spare time. 

Rates reasonable. Write today for particulars, 


Cleveland Automobile School, 2163 E. 9th St., Cleveland, 0. 














Learn How 
to Ride 
Horseback 


I guarantee to teach any man, woman or child 
to become an expert rider by my direct, simple 
correspondence instruction. Learn to ride cor- 
rectly as weil as train horses for the saddle; teach 
your horse fancy gaits and tricks. Many secrets 

|, never before disclosed. Twenty years’ experience, 
1 Handreds of successful students. 

Write today for handsome prospectus, “Riding 

and Training the Saddle Horse.’’ Free on request. 


Prof. Jesse mens 408 6 Academy St., isteant Bm, Chie 


Cory This Sketch 


You can make big 








ney as an illus’ strator or 
nag: 





tion of drawing howing it ti ee 
The leaden School cxaceriseains 


1435 Schofield Bldg., CLEVELAND, 0, 























UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


OFFER 

350 of its class-rooim courses by correspond 
ence. One may take up High School or 
College studies at almost any point and 


do half the work for a Bachelor degree, 
Courses for ‘Teachers, Writers, Bankers, 
Accountants, Business Men, Ministers, 
Parents, and many in other vocations 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Ill. 








We positively guarantee proficiency 
or return your money by our new method 
of quickly teaching cartooning, commer- 

cial designing, mechanical drawing, archi- 

? tectural drawing, sheet metal pattern draft- 
ing, in your own home by mail. Pay tuition 

asy terms, Write today for full par- 

ticulars and say which you wish to learn 

pe gnd write now. ACME SCHOOL OF 

DRAWING, 58168 St., Kalamazoo, Mich 














Complete catalog « 
sent on request. Write for it today. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 302 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 
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Cy a § . “ree catalogs and ac ce of 
School Information 171°), cats nd Mice 
(Name kind; girls’ or boys’ 
American School Association, 935 Broadway, ? 
or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CA 
YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL W/ 
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Household Number for May 


@. Next week’s issue, the Household Number for May, will con- 
tain in addition to the usual departments a variety of matter of 
special interest to women. There will be Miss Comstock’s de- 
partment, ‘‘ Woman To-day,’’ two short stories in widely differ- 
ent veins, reviews of the newest books and several special articles. 


The Adventure of a Woman Cowboy 


@, Under the title «The Road to Deeth’’ Miss Alice Cowdery tells 
of a personal experience in helping to drive a herd of cattle from 
the ranch to the railroad. The cattle had to go, one of the ex- 
tremely nevessary cow-punchers was injured, and so the author 
volunteered to take his place. She had never ridden after cattle 
before and this was a very real ride over rough Nevada country 
through bitter wintry weather. It was a very unusual experience 
and the peculiar vividness of the narration is partly due to the 
fact that the author did the rough work that a cowboy does and 
yet saw it all from the point of view of a woman used to the ease 
of polite city life. The article is illustrated with some unusually 
successful pictures in color by W. Herbert Dunton. 


Fiction 
@. The fiction in the Household Number will consist of two stories, 
‘‘The Woman in Black,’? by Justus Miles Forman, and ‘The 
Law-Abiding Man,’’ by Elliott Flower. Both stories will be illus- 
trated in color. The first by Frank Craig, who also designs the 
cover of the number, and the other by Peter Newell. 


q@. Mr. Forman is what might be called a ‘natural-born” story- 
teller. People are charmed by his work and read it with pleasure 
regardless of its relation to the life of to-day or of any other time, 
or of their own particular artistic predilections. He has the gift 
of narration to an unusual extent both in his choice of incident 
and in his graceful, sprightly style. His story, ‘‘The Woman in 
Black,’’ starts in a dingy little restaurant in Soho—‘‘ The Rendez- 
vous des Assassins ’’ and an extraordinary procession of adventures 
begins at once. 


@. Mr. Elliott Flower writes simply and with a great deal of sin- 
cerity and realism of people that the reader generally knows pretty 
well. In this tale, which is rather more humorous than is his 
wont, he tells of a good citizen of Chicago who started out con- 
scientiously to obey all the laws on the statute books. The difficul- 
ties he soon found himself in and the curious differences between 
laws as they are written and laws as they are obeyed is very 
amusingly brought out. 


A New Prize Contest 





“The Church in Our Town” 
First Prize $100, Second Prize $50 
q@. Lest some of our readers may have missed the announcement in 


the issue of April 9, of our new prize contest on the general subject 
‘¢ The Church in Our Town,’’ the announcement is here repeated. 


@. The contest was suggested by a letter, also printed in that num- 
ber, from a New England clergyman, on “‘The Signal Weakness of 
the Church and the Remedy.’’ Readers of Collier’s will recall the 
extremely interesting and suggestive letters brought out by several 
other contests in the past such as ‘ Life in Our Town,’’ ‘¢ The Saloon 
in Our Town,’ etc., etc. On the general subject, «The Church in 
Our Town,’’ contributions are now invited. The general nature of 
s’ h contributions is suggested by the letter printed in the number 

aril 9, but the desire is, naturally, that they vary as much as 

ible in point of view and phases of the subject considered. 


4{ Manuscripts should be typewritten if possible and be in our office 
by June 1. Their length is not limited, but we would suggest that 
they be kept within two pages of typewritten manuscript or in the 
neighborhood of five hundred words. Two prizes will be given: For 
the best letter $100, for the second best $50. Such other letters as 
are printed will be paid for at our usual rates. Contributors who 
wish their manuscripts returned should accompany them with stamps. 
April a3 7 











A good material for an Automobile 
Top must resist exposure to sun, rain an 
snow, and be readily cleaned from’ grease. 
None but the genuine PANTASOTE 
leather will meet these requirements and 
keep the Automobile looking always at its 
best. Is absol lutely waterproof and retains 
its color. If your dealer tries to sell you a 
substitute, he probably does it for his own 
profit, at your loss. Imitations when new 
are deceiving. Sup erior to cloth on both 
sides materials (°* mohairs,"’ etc.,) for 
many reasons, two in particular—the i im- 
possibility of removing dust, dirt and 
stains from their outer side, and the fact 
that their interlining of impure rubber is 
ruined by exposure to eau or grease, 
as are tires. 


Se ne spp ie aot r booklet ontop materials, and sample with 
ch to compare when buying, and prevent substitution 











THE PANTASOTE Co. 
50 BOWLING GREEN BLDG. NEW YORK, 


GET OUR BOOK FIRST 


—then decide. Get all facts and figures. Know 
all styles and prices. 6 ss choose from—$1,000 
(illustrated here) to $1,7 Speed, style, reli- 
ability and durebiiity-calt in each 1910. 


only $1,000, Biggest car 
Black-Crow for price—or value. Don’t 



























buy till you write us. You'll admit we of- 
fer greatest automobile values in America. 
Ask for Catalog 66— detailed description 


sent promptly. 
Black Manufacturi ing Co. 
215-217-219 W. Ohio St. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





Boat and Engine Book FREE 


Just like a 30- Do not think of Buying a Launch or Engine 
Footer only until you see our Handsome Book 


smaller WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR 
way WONDERFUL 
LAUNCH 
BARGAINS 
Only $121 


for this complete 16-ft. Lau 3H. P., guaranteed 
self-starting Engine, weedless Wheel and Rudder. 
Result of 30 years’ experience. Money 
back if not as represented. Write for 
free catalog today. 

Special Bargains in Weco reversible, 
self-starting engines to those building 
or buying their own Hulls, Engine 
controlled by one lever, 

Special proposition to agents for a 
limited time only 
T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO. 
108 Canal Street, Greenville, Mich. 


ANTI-NICOTINE PIPE/7 


“Get the Pleasure Without the Poison” es 40c 


7 he Pipe anes *y Let You Smoke at Home, 4/4” 


j 
j 

























Looks sud colors like meerschaum, Ab. Reg. Three for 
sorbs the nicotine and keeps on — 
tasting t sweet. You never had l 00 
such an enjoyable smoke, ~ 
Order 3 or More Today, -_ Prepaid 
H. MENGES ywhere 
The Smokers’ Friend Monn Back if 








129 Menges Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Not Satisfactory 











NEW BOOK FREF This New Book on PAT- 
ENTS tells How to Obtain 
4 Patent, explains the cost of a patent and gives full partic- 


ulars of our Special Advantageous Methods of Business, 
(PMEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D. C. 


H b There’ 
Chicken Business 7 °@o"" 
Get Busy. We start you. <i 
Most successful Poultry Farm 
Thousands to choose from, 
Buy Eggs for Start. Low 
















valuable book, “Profitable Poultey, ” se nt for 3 cents. 
BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 24, Clarinda, lowa. 





5. - Laree r $18. ‘ee 
Print 





es sent: W rite factory for 
oO ess catalog, TYPE, paper, &c. 
Ww n” PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, 


ups Freight Forwarding Co. 
REDUCED RATES on how-enold goods 




















to and from all Western 7 43 Marquette 

Building, Chicago; 1501 Wright big St. Louw; 

5 Old South Building, Boston; 206 Pacific Bui , San Francisco; 

300 Central Building, Los Angeles. 

T YPEWRITERS wx: 

MAKES 

anuard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 

ANY WHERE at \ to 46 Mfrs. Prices allow- 

ing rental to apply on price. Shipped with priv- 
ilege of examination. Write for catalog Ne 

Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chiengo 

° selling our New Gold Letters for office 

Big Money windows, Store fronts and glass signs. 

Anyone can put them on. Samples and particulars Free. 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 418 No. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 


ATE NTS SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


I S>Protect Your Idea! 
PATENTS ™ P AY Sctsriies 


and How to Invent” & 61-p. Guide Book, Free report as to Patentability. 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 852F, Washington, D. C. 


essere trizet that cine casa 
86Q 











ur 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps 


R.S.& A.B.LACEY, Dept. 51,Washington,D.C. Estab.1 








PATE NTS WATSON E, COLEMAN 

wa Lawyer, 612 F St., Washington, 
Advice and bo oks free. 
Rates reasonable, Stighesr ye. ences. Best services, 
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“The Pomegranate Seeds”’ 


pn + siete ’ Y 
Proserpina and the Sea-Nymphs 
Wonder Tales of Greek Mythology 


This is the Seventh of the Series of Paintings by Maxfield Parrish Depicting Scenes from -the 


\ OTHER CERES had charge of the crops of the world, and the backward season made it necessary for her to take a long journey in her car drawn by winged dragons ; her be- 
4 loved daughter Proserpina had to stay home, but she begged her mother to let her go to the seashore and play with her good friends the sea-nymphs. Proserpina was a 
beautiful child, and her mother warned her against straying far in the fields, where mischief lurked. The sea-nymphs welcomed Proserpina and made a necklace of pretty shells for 
her; then Proserpina told them of lovely flowers growing in the fields, just a little way from the sea; but the nymphs could only promise to wait while she ran to gather violets to 
make wreaths for her water-playmates. She strayed far from the shore and finally tore up the root of a wonderful bush, and up from the great hole in the ground dashed King 

The sullenness of Pluto’s face was not relieved by the crown of diamonds on his hea’. He took Proserpina away to his 
magnificent palace and kept the maiden there to gladden its halls of gold and precious stones, until she was rescued and brought back to earth by the feathered messenger Mercury 


Pluto, in his golden chariot drawn by four black horses. 
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Books 

" AVE YOU READ ANYTHING lately?’ was asked of a 

young journalist, in the hope of getting some gossip about 

recent fiction. ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the answer, ‘‘I read the first 

act of ‘Hamlet’ in bed this morning.’’ This occurrence 
was in an Eastern State, but we know also of a newspaper man in 
Ohio who makes a regular business every morning of reading a little 
HomER in the original. Of course, we do not believe in reading in bed, 
put do believe in the plan of using great thoughts to set one’s own 
brain in motion. The early morning is no time to fritter. Then is 
one of the best hours for PLato, DANTE, MILL, or EMERSON. HORACE, 
Dumas, or BRET HARTE, for instance, will go better in the evening. It 
is appalling to think of what would happen if the business men, politi- 
cians, journalists, novelists, and lawyers of New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Denver, or Squedunck, should spend fifteen minutes each 
morning in the presence of great thoughts. 


** Hannele ”’ 

RS. FISKE passes from one triumph to another. Hers is a 
\ life no part of which is wasted. She leads, she uplifts, she in- 
spires. In producing HAUPTMANN’s poetic drama, ‘‘ Hannele,’’ she has 
surpassed herself. As an actress she accomplishes the marvel of playing 
a child and acting it as well as she could act Becky Sharp or the woman 
in her latest Ibsen play. As producers she and Mr. Fiske have embodied 
in all its poetry a drama that few managers could put on at all. It takes 
more talent to present in the theater the imaginative than it does to pre- 
sent the literal, the sentimental, or the exciting. Poetry like that of 
“Hannele’’ fails on the stage unless it has high talent in its service. 
HAUPTMANN, in delicacy and depth of fancy, is foremost in a land rich 
in culture and. intelligence. ‘‘ Hannele’’ is a poem which reaches far 
into the soul’s dreams and mysteries. It is only the cave-men who think 
that high romance is dead. Ever reborn, she ean be found, in less 
or greater glory, always, and of those living now the Germans know 
her best. Those works of modern art which exact the mind’s best 
are the ones toward which Mrs. Fiske tends unswervingly, rising 
always to their requirements, and holding modestly but undeniably 
the proud position of leader of our stage. 


Women 

yOOR OLD IBSEN was pleased, in the last years of his life, to 
see how rapidly many ideas about the role of woman are going to 
the ash heap. ‘‘ The Pillars of Society,’ jeering at ‘‘ conservatism’’ 
and ‘‘ respectability ’’ in general, puts zest and unction into burlesquing 
the solemn platitudes which usually take the place of thought when 
women are discussed. Listening to the lines, we happened to recall 
those most charming pages where STEVENSON takes up the same topic 
in ‘‘ Virginibus Puerisque’”’ : 

“It is the object of a liberal education not only to obscure the knowledge of one 

sex by another, but to magnify the natural differences between the two. Man is a 
creature who lives not by bread alone, but principally by catchwords; and the little 
rift between the sexes is astonishingly widened by simply teaching one set of catch- 
words to the girls and another to the boys.’’ 
Conservatism is a useful brake, without which change would often be in 
a mistaken direction, but conservatism frequently also is a mere obstacle 
to progress, and in the case of the education of women and their 
activities the intelligent world has pretty nearly made up its mind that 
the strong arguments for more liberal standards have arrayed against 
them nothing except the spirit which is reluctant to alter a situation 
merely because it is familiar and has long existed. 


Appomattox 
\ R. WICKERSHAM’S iNSPIRATION, in likening the Civil War 
| and reconstruction to Insurgents, regulars, Democrats, and 
trusts, will presumably furnish him for months with all the hornets he 
requires. The warfare which the Administration is declaring upon the 
Insurgents is courageous. It.is confident where angels would be panic- 
Stricken. It hurls at the Insurgents such igniting words as treachery, 
and accuses them of consorting (yes, consorting) with those friends of 
darkness known as Democrats and the enemy. Poor Insurgents! Their 
sin, as Senator DoLLIVER explained, is in being so constructed that they 
like to hear a bill read. They do not fully comprehend the beauty of 
the rubber stamp. If the Administration can bring back the principle 


of blind obedience to the machine, and to the financial powers by which 
the machine is worked, it will have accomplished a brilliant victory 
against the tendencies of our day. It will have—but will it? 


No Snap 

O-UNCLE HAS GIVEN a warning, no less clear than Mr. WICKER- 
| SHAM’S, that the fight with the Insurgents is to be toa finish. After 
having his automobile money taken away from him, Mr. CANNON stated, 
with characteristic heat, that he would be Speaker till March, 1911, 
unless he were forced from his chair. Do not imagine, therefore, that 
victory is won over the old gang and the old system yet. The skirmishes 
already gained mean that victory is possible, but it will come only if the 
war is carried on with cool persistence. The Administration has given 
proof that it relies on the stereotyped old military discipline for its 
success. We should be glad to see it succeed, but not on those terms. 
Any measures which might be passed by coercion are of less importance 
than are the new steps toward freedom and enlightenment which are 
the glory of the Insurgent Party, and of the awakening courage of the 
common people. A Southern new-paper, the Dallas, Texas, ‘‘ Herald,” 
declares that ‘‘ Cannonism is not the millstone around the neck of Presi- 
dent Tarr. It is Ballingerism.’’ Is there any real difference? It is 
one system through and through, whether ALDRICH, CANNON, or BAL- 
LINGER is the pawn. If the Senate had been insurgent, the investigating 
committee would not whitewash BALLINGER. If the House had not 
thrown down Uncle JOE in choosing its members, the committee would 
have been sure to put on whitewash first and gilding afterward. 


Truth 
HE ENTIRE BREAKDOWN of the Ballinger witnesses was enter- 
taining and instructive, but not surprising, as it is difficult to con- 
duct successfully a case built from beginning to end upon false ground. 

Some of the witnesses endeavored to prove GLAvVIS stole and 
secreted letters, and the result on cross-examination was to exonerate 
GLAVIS beyond a doubt, and to justify the surprise and rage he showed 
on the stand when he first denounced the ‘‘ frame-up.”’ 

These witnesses were the means of still further discrediting, on every 
controverted issue, the reports of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Attorney-General, and the letter of the President. Of this more in a 
later issue. 

They made the proof of fraud more certain. 

They made BALLINGER’S complete knowledge of fraud more certain. 

They made BALLINGER’S hostility to the Roosevelt policies of con- 
servation look even more bitter. 

The Guggenheim-Morgan attempt to monopolize Alaska stands as 
unshaken as do the subserviency and knowledge of BALLINGER; the 
fraudulency of the claims; BALLINGER’s attempt to put them through ; 
the falsity of the Cunningham affidavit drawn and presented by BAL- 
LINGER ; the disclosure to the CUNNINGHAMS of the Government’s confi- 
dential information ; participation in the fraudulent Wilson coal cases ; 
the attempt to give away the water-power, and the lies with which the 
Secretary endeavored to cover up this deed ; the assault on the Reclama- 
tion Service and the lies with which that also was vainly covered; the 
rep imand of NEWELL for attempting to punish a man for being secretly 
in railroad pay. Of course, NEWELL will have to go, and Hoyt, and 
probably Davis. More than ever is it clear now why GARFIELD was 
dropped against the special wish of Mc. RoosevELT; why GIFFORD 
PrncHoT could not submit silently to the gigantic treachery that was 
still at work ; why the Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate would own the 
Cunningham coal to-day if GLAVIs had not been insubordinate. 

Messrs GUGGENHEIM and MorGAN own enough of the earth already, 
goodness knows. The GUGGENHEIMS constitute a world-trust. They 
now stretch from Alaska to Africa and from Mexico to Asia. MORGAN, 
to a very large degree, rules the universe of life insurance, banks, trust 
companies, steel, and railways, the whole constituting a set of interests 
estimated by intelligent authority as valued at six thousand million 
dollars, or, with its affiliated interests, ten thousand million dollars. 
The political power of these two mighty forees combined is already too 
great for freedom, and we hold it to be evident that the President of the 
United States ought not to retain in his employ a man pressed upon 
him by these interests, a pawn of theirs, so docile that fraud in their 
service looks to him like virtue. 





1U Collier’s 


Stop It 

N OUR ISSUE of April 2 last, we called attention to the proposed 
formation of the big copper trust between the Morgan-Guggenheim- 
Amalgamated interests. Every indication then pointed to the forma- 
tion, in open defiance of law, of this combination. Events since have 
made certain what was then only our prediction. We say now to At- 
torney-General WICKERSHAM that this merger will take place in the very 
near future, unless restrained or enjoined by law. Constructive lawyers 
have found a way to create these trusts. With equal ingenuity, can not 
the Attorney-General find a way to stop them? Not only does this new 
copper combine mean more powerful control over a commodity which 
has become one of the necessities of commerce; it means the total 
destruction of the helpless independent 
copper producers, and it means as well 
reckless juggling with stock markets. 
By finding a way to stop this combination, 
Attorney-General WICKERSHAM will do 
much to prove that his former employ- 
ment as an attorney by the Morgan in- 
terests has no influence upon his present 
political usefulness. Such a public ex- 
ample just now might help to offset 
BALLINGER’ 8 methods in the Alaska steal. 


Time and the Hour 

UR READERS REMEMBER, for 
( it was only about two little years 
ago, how many insults were heaped 
upon COLLIER’S for insisting that bu- 
bonie plague existed and needed treat- 
ment. We were called nearly everything, 
from murderers to liars. Now comes 
Senator OWEN, and tells in the Senate 
(see Congressional Record, Tuesday, 
Mareh 29), with more emphasis and 
much detail, the story for which we then | ' 
had to fight alone against an angry 
people. Only a year and a half ago, 
when Uncle JOE was being triumphantly 


reelected, jibes were plenty at our ex- | FNL. ESE | 
IIS LIFE WAS RACH 
IN WIORACAN DIAN DIS 


pense, for our many months of wasted 
labor. The truth is, nothing of value 
ean be accomplished over night, and 
effort without patience is of little worth. 


TAS Ce @ G6 BX | AN 
**Peanuns”’ 


E STOOD BY his push-cart pea- 

nut-stand enjoying the warm 
spring dat. He had three little cups 
of different sizes, and above them the 
legend, ‘‘2e, 3e, 5e.’’ But who but a 
‘‘dago’’ would have carefully painted 
the bigger sign, ‘‘ PEANUNS’’? With 
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and the court sustained him to the extent of ruling against the drawing 
of any of the following: 


y have no fixed abode. 
Laborers and foreign tailors, because, as a rule, not of sufficient education. 


Actors, because they 


Boilermakers, because of defective hearing. 

Saloonkeepers and bartenders, because of their occupation. 

Train despatchers and tower signalmen, because they are doing a greater service 
at their regular positions. 

Medieal and theological students, because they are exempt. 


Pedlers, junk-dealers, and seavengers, for obvious reasons. 


Personally we know a lot of persons whom we should like to see put 
into this list of ineligibles better than those already in it, but our 
business is now not with our opinion 
but with that of the jury commissioner of 
Chieago. In this society of the disquali- 
fied he tried also to include ‘‘ all persons 
who, in pursuit of their daily tasks habit- 
ually accept gratuities.’’ But the court 
did not approve of this discrimination 
against cabmen, porters, barbers, and 
waiters; so the jokesmiths must make 
the best of the rest of the list. The 
difficulty of finding lawfully vacant- 
minded and uninformed men for jury 
service is increasing every year, and the 
joke involved is growing more poignant 
in proportion. In fact, one of the best 
of the series appeared only last month 
in ‘‘ Life’’: 

“Attorney for the defense: ‘Have you read 
about this case in the papers? 

“No, sir; I can’t read.’ 

‘All right. Accepted by the defense.’ ” 


Municipal Music 

\HICAGO is to have a town band! 
( Its business, like that of all other 
town bands, is to be twofold—first, to 
boost business ; second, to furnish music 
—and, like the fire department or a State 
constabulary, it will always be ready to 
respond to an alarm at a second’ s notice, 
‘* Whenever there is a distinguished vis- 
itor in the city,’’ says one account, ‘‘ the 
Chicago band will pause in front of his 
hotel and sound reveille. When there 
is a convention gathered in Chicago the 
band will play music in the streets. This 
band will be the musical representative 
of the ‘ Publicity Society of and for 
Chicago,’ a committee organized by the 
Chieago Board of Trade, and having in 
its membership members of hundreds of 
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Tablet to the Memory of Peter Fenelon Collier prominent Chicago firms.’’ As far back 
as history records one of the important 
duties of bands has been this business 
of serenading distinguished visitors, but 
this is the first musical organization ever 
engaged by the year for the sole pur- 
pose of doing high-class welcome work. 
Most town bands vary the program by 
giving free concerts every Saturday 
night in the square, and by playing 


just the same winsome naiveté—even 
when the copper on the beat helps him- 
self—do these humble argonauts meet 
most of the vicissitudes of life in their 
new country—a trustfulness, apparently, 
that all is somehow well, that they will 
be looked after, that the form isn’t very 
important provided they get the sub- 
stance. When-hard times come and 
everybody is out of work they suffer, 


Placed on the anniversary of his death, April 24, 1909, in all the branch 
offices of the publishing house he founded: Atlanta, Georgia; Balti- 
more, Maryland ; Boston, Massachusetts ; Buffalo, New York; Chicago, 
Illinois ; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Denver, 
Colorado; Detroit, Michigan; Indianapolis, Indiana; Kansas City, 
Missouri; Louisville, Kentucky; Memphis, Tennessee; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Newark, New Jersey; New 
Orleans, Louisiana; New York, New York; Omaha, Nebraska; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsytvania; Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Portland, Oregon ; 
Providence, Rhode Island; St. Louis, Missouri; St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; San Francisco, California; Syracuse, New York; Toronto, 





probably, least of all. They can live 
on almost nothing, and they have few 
qualms about accepting help. Tucked away in inconspicuous corners 
of the newspapers every day is the story of the tragic price so many 
of them pay. When the blast goes off prematurely, when the badly con- 
structed building caves in, when the express crashes into the construe- 
tion train—after all, it isn’t very important news, only two or three 
‘‘unknown Italians.’’ They show themselves characteristically in win- 
ter when the unemployed are fighting to get work shoveling snow. 
They gather, crowds of them, at the Italian Labor Bureau, bringing 
their shovels with them to assure their being on time the next morning 
at five o’clock. They brandish them like tomahawks, thrust them over 
the wire netting which shelters the officers of the association, and they 
and the officers, too, all vociferate at once. Yet it is hard to believe 
that it is not all, somehow, part of a play, hard to believe that their 
necessity really hurts. A crowd of haggard Yiddishers doing the same 
thing would have looked like a scene from GoRKy’s ‘‘ Nachtasyl,’’ and 
sent many an observer home a terrorist. 


Juries 
gee MARKET VALUE of one of the fifteen best jokes of the 


period will be doubled in a few months if the restrictions imposed 


by the jury commissioner of Chieago are copied by other cities. He 
objected to the drawing of certain classes of citizens for jury duty, 


Ontario ; Washington, District of Columbia; Wheeling, West Virginia 


‘‘ patriotic pieces’? at the exposition 
grounds during county fair week. Senti- 
mental Tommy said that sometimes the noblest thoughts came to him 
when he was listening to a brass band. Many a capitalist, many a 
dignitary, even a few college presidents, no doubt, can recall the fact 
that overmastering ambition first seized them on the day they looked 
with eyes of admiration and envy at a resplendent drum-major, or 
longed to be the man who pounded as hard as he pleased on a big bass 
drum. What could be more sweet than to have one’s reveille sounded 
by a whole band? Other guests in the hotel might be jealous and throw 
water pitchers and cakes of soap at the musicians, and in that there is a 
peril, but some way may be found to get around the difficulty, and when 
the cornets of that Chicago band. Wait! Will there be cornets? 
A silver cornet band has helped to advertise many a town that needed 
the advertising more than Chicago. A silver cornet band would be 
‘nice,’? but how about a ladies’ band? or a newsboys’ band? or pick- 
aninnies? or a fife and drum corps? or minstrels parading the streets in 
blackface with tall silk hats and mouse-colored dusters? Surely, this is 
not a matter to be settled off-hand. <A silver cornet band would make 
tne most noise, but a ladies’ band might furnish better advertising. To 
point out certain difficulties is the duty of the editorial mind, but let no 
one suppose that we do not approve the central idea. That a great city 
ought to honor its visitors at least as handsomely as a small town does 


is a reasonable argument. 
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Comment on Congress 


By MARK 


WISE and experienced political observer in Indiana sent the 
following letter to the New York ‘‘ Evening Post”: 

“Senator Beveridge’s speech here last Tuesday was a memorable 

and dramatic occasion. 

was a place to stand some one stood. He made a most striking appearance 

as he went on, step by step, with great deliberation, and drove his arguments 

home. Although the crowd was full of politicians, mere politics were soon for- 

gotten, and for the time being the whole audience was lifted to a higher plane. 


A great hall was packed— wherever there 


It was a very noble speech.” 


What Senator Beveridge’s speech contained to make it noble was 
honest indignation at the breaking of party promises. It was Beve- 
ridge who, in the Senate last spring, collected from Taft’s campaign 
speeches all the specific promises of revision downward and marshaled 
them to prove the Republican Party’s obligation to maintain the 
people’s faith in their President’s word by revising the tariff down- 
ward. Beveridge is the first, among the seven Insurgent Senators 
who voted against the tariff bill, to meet the fight for his political 
life. He has the support of the majority of the Republican Party in 
his State ; but Indiana is close, and that majority may not be able 
to elect him if the reactionary minority, the heads of the machine 
from whom Beveridge has wrested control, give secret aid to the 
Democrats. Commenting on the letter quoted above, the New York 
‘Evening Post’’ says: 

“The ‘Evening Post’ wishes him all possible power in his ‘insurgency. for it 
is as certain that the Insurgents ought to and will dominate the Republican Party 
as it is sure that Governor Hughes’s political principles and methods will soon 
control in his party in this State.” 

Hughes in New York, Beveridge in Indiana, every man, every- 
where, who is stirred to resist the domination of politics by organized 
wealth, have a common cause, and Beveridge needs the help of all 
of them. 

The People’s One Chance in Six Years 
ALDRICH’S power in the Senate might be broken by keeping him 
A at home. But only the State of Rhode Island can do that, and 
it is, perhaps, the most supine State in the Union. The suffrage laws 
there are such that Aldrich can return himself by controlling only 
eleven per cent of the votes of the State. Aldrich’s term expires next 
fourth of Mareh, but he will probably succeed himself. 

The voter outside of Rhode Island can help break Aldrich’ s power 
by keeping at home those Senators who give Aldrich his dominance. 
There are twelve Aldrich Senators whose terms expire next Fourth of 
March. Hither these men, or their successors, will be reelected by 
Legislatures which will be nominated this summer and elected next 
November, and which will meet next winter. 


Senator Hale Looking Forward 

T HAS been charged that Senator Lodge’s committee to investi- 
| gate the causes of the high cost of living was formed cliefly for 
the purpose of finding for the new tariff a verdict of ** not guilty.” 
What President Taft would call a ‘‘ shred of inference’’ is to be found 
in some recent remarks of Senator Hale on the floor of the Senate 
(Congressional Record, page 4498) : 

“Of course the Senator understands—every Senator understands—that this 
matter of prices and the cost of artieles of every-day consumption, and the ques 
tions arising from that, will meet us all when, after adjournment, re go to 
our respective places, and the country is agitated by Congressional elections. 

[ think, from what the chairman [Senator Lodge] has said, that... we may 
count on the committee furnishing us arith valuable material, which we will, all 


Of us, use in the days he fireen now and Vove mibe oe 


Insurgency in High Places 

TILLIAM HAYWARD is a virile young Republican who lives 
\\ in Nebraska City, Nebraska. He is secretary of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and in that capacity stands second to 
Chairman Hitchcock in official power. He is a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for Congress in his district. In his announce- 
ment he deciared himself ‘ absolutely opposed to the reelection of 
Mr. Cannon as Speaker.”’ 


What Can the Ohio Republicans Do? 
! tor letter comes from Columbus, Ohio : 


So far but three candidates for the Republican nomination for the United 


States Senatorship have loomed above the horizon. There is Diek: Herrick, big 
business man and natural friend of big business. and Harry Dougherty Not 
One of these men has a following among the rank and file of the party But at 
present it seems certain that the choice will fall upon one of them, with the chances 
slightly in favor of Dick. What can we do 

There are thousands of Republican Insurgents in this State ommon 


SULLIVAN 


voters of the party are seething with discontent. We have no confidence in our 
self-appointed leaders. But, in spite of our numbers, we are nothing without 
leader or organization, We must, apparently, either let the ancient yoke settle 
again on our shoulders or go into the other party—and we are not Democrats, 
but Republicans—good Republicans, believing in the principles of that party, but 
eternally against their present exemplification and the exploitation of the party 
for the benefit of the few at the expense of the many. 

“Come over into Macedonia and help us.” 

The situation of the Ohio Republicans is genuinely hard. Sub- 
stantially, the choice of a Republican candidate for the United States 
Senate will be decided May 17, and to date there is no Insurgent 
candidate. Is it too late for a united call on a loyal member of 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet, Hon. James R. Garfield of Cleveland ? 


Uncle Joe’s Sarcasm 
| a speech by Speaker Cannon reported in the Congressional 
Record, page 3390 ; 
. Congress . a body composed of 400 members, part Democrats, part 
Republicans, and part Populists. [Laughter and applause. |” 

Within two hours, the fight that broke Cannon’s power was sud- 
denly on, precipitated by an adroit parliamentary move on the part 
of Congressman Norris of Nebraska. Unele Joe has not  sinee 
referred to the Insurgents as Populists, nor in any way that has led 
to ‘laughter and applause.”’ The Congressional Record, by the 
way, still prints ‘‘ Insurgent’? with a small ‘i.’ 


A Standpatter 
J DENNSYLVANIA is hard to move. In that State the machine is 
powerful, and it isn’t often necessary even to pretend to placate 
the people. This letter comes from Philadelphia, from the Repre- 
sentative of the Sixth District of Pennsylvania : 

“Dear Doctor S in reply to your letter of the 23d instant, state I expect 
to be a candidate for reelection. If elected I expect to attend the Republican caucus 
for the nomination of Speaker and other offices of the Sixty-second Congress, and 
will be governed by the result of the caucus. Very truly yours, 

“GeO. D. MCCREARY.” 


A Positive Opinion from Michigan 
ERE is an unequivocal reply from the Representative of the 
Tenth Michigan District : 
“Mr. E. M. LITCHFIELD, Bay City, Mich.: 

“My DEAR SIR—. . It is my most positive belief that the present Speaker 
of the House, Mr. Cannon, will not be a candidate for reelection In case he 
should be a candidate, it is my intention to vote for vome one else. . I am, 

“Very truly yours, GEORGE A. Loup.” 
Peevish Senators 
BILL affecting irrigation was being debated. 
of Idaho had just spoken : 

“SENATOR WARREN OF WyYoMING—Mr. President, just a word 
sion for any heat in regard to this matter. 

“SENATOR HEYBURN OF IpDAHO—Mr. President, | am tired of that expression. 


Senator Heyburn 


l see no ocea 


If my earnestness is to be twitted as heat of expression every time I speak in my 
own way, according to my own disposition, it would become very much more 
intolerable. I am tired of having Senators on this floor follow the example of a 
newspaper reporter in attributing to me heat because I am earnest in insisting 
upon my rights. 

“Mr. WARREN—I was about to say that 1 saw no occasion for heat, and that 
I personally did not propose to become heated Now, if the Senator from Idaho 
thinks that applies to him, he can take it.” 

An Idaho Voice 

fie ‘¢ Press”? of Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, on March 18 last, emitted 


this thought : 


‘COLLIER’S WEEKLY is a degenerate in the journalistic field It is against 
the West and opposed to Western progress Those who have read its columns 
know that it finds fault with all the Western Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, and even goes so far as to attack them personally It has no good 
word for anything Western or for a Western citizen.” 


COLLIER’S. some nine months earlier, June 12, 1909, uttered these 
words concerning the junior Senator from Idaho : 
William E. Borah easily among the first four of that 


l'nited States Senators who are between the ages of forty and fifty.” 


gene! ition of 


Will some of our Idaho friends let us know what causes the Coeur 
WV Alene ‘‘ Press’’ to dislike and misrepresent COLLIER’ Ss? 


Collier’s Congressional Record 
(OLLIER’S maintains at Washington a bureau which will answer 
( without charge questions coneerning Congress or the other de- 
partments of the National Government Address Collier’s Congres 
sional Record, Munsey Building. Washington, D. C 
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A Caimanera Buttercup 
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Polishing the big guns of the “Minnesota” 


With the Atlantic Fleet 


Checking up scores on the rifle range at small arms practise 


in Cuban Waters 
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Collier’s 


Vhat the World 


A Record of Current 


The Tame Revolution 
R. ASQUITH doesn’t die off with that 


readiness which his best enemies antici- 

pated. He continued to hold his forces 

in easy leash on April 7 when he passed 
his first veto resolution by 339 votes to 237. The 
resolution asks that the House of Lords be disabled 
by law from rejecting or amending a money bill, but 
that the limitation shall not diminish the existing 
rights of Commons. 

Mr. Asquith’s course would be simpler and more 
straightforward, in the moral judgment of the “Sat- 
urday Review,” if, like his Labor allies, he went 
straight for a single chamber and did not pretend 
he was a two-chamber man, “while he was carefully 
destroying one of the two and putting up nothing 
in its place—but talk.” 

His own description of what he is doing is that 
he is still for the Second Chamber, but one whose 
power is that of consultation, revision, and delay. 

There was a French visitor—a notable politi- 
cian—in the House of Commons in the month of 
March. 

“You English,” he said, “are the strangest people 
in the world. I expected to see a lot of men with 
bloodshot eyes and tousled ‘hair in this 


founders say they purpose: “First, to stress the 
vital importance of conserving the forests and 
streams of the Appalachian region; second, to ex- 
ploit the resources and potentialities of this moun- 
tain empire; third, to demonstrate the progress of 
the South in agriculture, mining, manufacturing, 
and commercial pursuits.” 


Booming the Boat Line 


‘WY X\HE cheerful news has come out of the West 
that Kansas City has bought the million dol- 
lars preferred stock in a Missouri River boat 
line organized by itself. It does not mean that a 
few men have organized to operate a project. It 
means that the people out there tired of rate dis- 
crimination that was robbing them of their position 
as an important market, and determined to use the 
river that flowed past the city to the Mississippi and 
the seaboard. To get up a navigation company with 
a million dollars capital is an achievement of only 
transitory interest where the means are provided by 
a few wealthy men, or financiers without money but 
plenty of ability; but to see a community of public- 
spirited citizens troop hopefully downtown to an 
oftice building—business men, corporations, working- 
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ago. The people in the drainage district affected by 
the overflow of the Kaw River have voted one and 
one-quarter millions in bonds to build dikes and 
clear and widen the channel of that stream where it 
empties into the Missouri. They have supplemented 
the efforts of their fellow citizens across the line in 
Missouri by subscribing liberally for boat line stock. 
The whole community, indeed, has joined in the en- 
terprise of reclaiming the river. 

Kansas City’s navigation stock was sold for real 
money. In every case the buyer paid a specified sum 
and signed a contract to pay the remainder at stated 
intervals. The largest sale, $50,000, and the smallest, 
$5—to a boy of six years—shows the range of invest- 
ors. Publie utility companies lined up in patriotic 
fashion, the street railway company taking $50,000 
worth of stock and lesser corporations in proportion. 
The last $600,000 was subscribed in two weeks. 


First Socialist Victory 
NOCIALISTS own the city of Milwaukee. Emil 
N Seidel, Social Democrat, was elected Mayor 
— with 7,109 votes to spare. The new City Coun- 
cil contains 21 Social Democrats, 10 Democrats, 4 
Republicans. The Social Democrats control the 
Board of Supervisors, and they invaded 





House. Instead, you are all calm, col- 
lected, and apparently happy. Such 
people go far.” 


Lauding the Year 


! R. TAFT, Wickersham, and Nich- 

M olas Longworth stepped to the 
- front of the platform on Satur- 
day evening, April 9, and defended 
Taft's first year. It is part of an organ- 
ized plan to throw a kindly light on the 
Administration. The policies, the spirit, 
and the methods of the President were 
lauded. 

Mr. Longworth is a significant per- 
son in that it might be supposed of him 
that he is medium or reflector for some 
of the mental attitudes of his father-in- 
Jaw, Mr. Roosevelt. 

“Tama Taft man,” he said, “not on 
the surface—but through and through.” 

The attitude of the President and his 
Attorney-General is at variance on In- 
surgency. Mr. Taft threw the mantle 
of his good nature over the troublesome 
rebels. Mr. Wickersham felt the time 
had come to back the President or leave 
the party. He reenforced his ultima- 
tum to Insurgents by vivid rhetorical 
figures. He compared the critics to the 
bat hovering between two contending 
forces and finally cast out and scorned 
by both. Again, he saw them running 
with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds. And he for one would not die 
“in that man’s company that fears his 
fellowship to die with us.” 

With tears in his voice, Mr. Wicker- 
sham pleaded with true Republicans 
everywhere to clinch the reforms of the 
last eight years. He said that the 
President has placed before Congress 
for enactment into law all the meas- 
ures which the Republican platform of 
1908 had promised. He stated it as the 
determined policy of the Government 


























even the civil judiciary. The Republi- 
‘an vote in two years fell off 7,000. 

Milwaukee has Jong been the home 
of a peculiarly temperate brand of So- 
cialism. Victor Berger and Carl Thom- 
son, who are leaders there, are opportu- 
nists in their knack of working with 
other people. They have impressed on 
their followers the desirability of tak- 
ing the next step, instead of leaping 
into millennium at one bound. They 
have made their program a progressive 
social reform;+and in that sign they 
have conquered. There are few So- 
cialist leaders in this country, except 
Spargo and Morris Hillquit, so careful 
in statement, so fair-minded to oppo- 
sition, as the Milwaukee group. 

Here is the way the Milwaukee offi- 
cials look: 

Mayor, Emil Seidel, an American- 
born citizen, a man of honest purpose, 
and one who had ably served the best 
interests of the city as an Alderman 
in the Common Council. 

Treasurer, C. B. Whitnall, a wealthy 
man, coming from one of the old Mil- 
waukee families. A capable business 
man, who for vears has successfully 
held the office of treasurer of the Citi- 
zens’ Trust Company. 

City Attorney, Daniel W. Hoan, a 
young lawyer, and a graduate of Wis- 
consin University. 

Twenty-one Aldermen of the type 
of Victor L. Berger, the man back of 
the whole movement, and one who has 
the confidence of the business men of 
the city. 

The Social Democratic Party has had 
a slow but steady growth. It was back 
in 1900 that the Socialists elected three 
representatives to the State Legislature, 
and also succeeded in placing three 
men in the Common Council. In that 
year their candidate for Mayor received 
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to attack all special privileges and un 
due preferences, whether obtained by 
illegal combinations, by bribing public 
officials, by rebates, or by special advan- 
tages in transportation. 


out of the Republican Party. Ie 
wished all in the ranks, so that they should have the 
opportunity to establish their claims to Republican- 
ism by that which they shall do in both Houses of 
Congress in helping to enact legislation. 

“T want them all back—all the Republicans, even 
if some may have slipped away a little—to help that 
grand old party.” 


The Appalachian Exposition 
PI 


J ITH the Appalachian Exposition, the Middle 
South shows that it is ready for rapid and 
steady development. The exposition will 

be held at Knoxville, Tennessee, September 12 to 

October 12. It is held for the advancement of 

the varied interests of the Middle South. Its 
April 23 


At the auction sale of the Charles T. Yerkes art collection 
April 6, 7, and 8, the “Portrait of a Lady,’ 
ae. Vs : highest price ever paid at auction in America for a single painting. The 
Mr. Taft said he was reading nobody entire collection, of 198 canvases, realized $1,693,350—a record figure 


$137,000 was Paid for this Painting 


’ 


men earning small wages, in many eases, and office 
men on salaries, professional men and professional 
women—and all buying stock in a boat line to the 
limit of their ability—a million dollars’ worth—this 
is news. 

Also Kansas City desires Congress to understand 
that in putting up this million the city has com- 
plied with the wish expressed a year ago to a com- 
mittee of “Boosters” that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations be “shown” just how much confidence 
the people out there had in the navigability of their 
river. Kansas City believes it is now up to Congress to 
make good and give the Missouri the money it needs 
for improvements. Such troublesome details as are 
involved in engineering have been disposed of long 


in New York, 
by Frans Hals, brought the 


but 2,472 votes. In 1908 their candi- 
date had over 20,000 votes. During a 
short period of eight years they had be- 
come a potent factor in municipal gov- 
ernment. Nine out of the thirty-five 
Aldermen were Socialists, while over 
one-third of the County Supervisors 
came from the same party. Their six representa- 
tives on the School Board (two of them women) 
had achieved tangible results. In 1904 they elected 
a State Senator, and have continued to do so at 
every subsequent election. 


High Art 


A RT is looking up in America. One day’s sales 
A of old and recent masters brought in $769,200. 
= And the next day a single picture took the 
skyseraping price of $137,000. Competitive million- 
aires with a refined side to them can make culture 
hum and prices climb when they come together for 
art’s sake. 

On the evening of April 6 forty-thre 
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Mr. Roosevelt, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Slatin Pasha, Inspector-General 


captured in the religious 


of the Soudan, was compelled 
uprising of the Mahdi in 1884, but 


and Miss Roosevelt looking down the well, the water of which 
to drink for eleven years. He was 
finally escaped into lower Egypt 
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Mr. Roosevelt, accompanied by Slatin Pasha and followed -by 
At this city the ex-President was joined by Mrs 


The Roosevelts at Khartoum 


ace of the Sirdar, Khartoum. 





Kermit Roosevelt, landing at the Pal- 


Roosevelt and his daughter 














‘ His Progress 


in the Charles se Yerkes collection were sold for 
$769,200. This included Corot’s “The Fisherman” 
at $80,500, and Turner’s “Rockets and Blue Lights” 
at $129,000. 

Sixty canvases at $595,800 were sold on the next 
evening, with a total of $1,693,350 for 198 paint- 
ings. The Ilals “Portrait of a Woman” was knocked 
down for $137,000. 


Representative Girls 


STATE university in the Middle West should 
\ be, and doubtless is, a pretty representative 

place. It will give a test to show how much 
our native stock is being flavored with the alien 
blood, and how pronounced is the drift from country 
to city. A census of the women in one of the large 
State universities shows the following results: 

Taking the seniors of last year, 1909, who were 
freshmen, of course, in 1905, as a representative 
class, we find that 84, which is .409 per cent, were 
Americans; that 80, which is .341 per cent, were for- 
eign by both parents; and 41, which ts .20 per cent, 
were American-foreign. 

Taking the same class again, those coming from 
the city, by which we mean places of 10,000 or more 
inhabitants, 81 were urban, which is .395 per cent; 
from the country, 121, which is .624 per cent. 

So it will be seen that the strain of foreign blood 
is about one-half of the entire college on the woman’s 
side, and that the city is not as well represented as 
are the country districts. 


Out of the East 
A the. the stimulating passage with the Pope, 
i 


the world-shattering hero made a day of it 
as follows: 

He spent the morning in not visiting the Meth- 
odists. 

Gives a luncheon to Ferrero. Discussion of Ro- 
man history and the policies of rulers of the old 
Empire. 

Visits the Keats house. Quotes Keats. 

5.30 p. M. Visits the Municipal Building. Lis- 
tens to bits from the Italian opera. Inspects statu- 
ary and sculpture. 

Dinner. 

Speech by Mayor, calling Roosevelt the “purifier” of 
the Republic, and likening him to Mareus Aurelius. 

Hurries to train just before midnight. 

In an amiable column on a supposititious visit of 
Mr. Roosevelt to England, ahead of the event, 
“Punch” catches the traits and intimacies of his 
style. It pictures him arriving at Charing Cross 
and forthwith addressing the London County Coun- 
cil in an impassioned speech two hours Jong, in 
which he adjured the Council to neglect party, not 
to bother about rates, and to sound the deathknell of 
municipal trading of all kinds. The next day he 
addressed Parliament, assembled in Westminster 
Hall. He dwelt in scathing terms on the contrast 
between the material splendor of an Archbishop and 
the needy wretchedness of a laborer out of employ 
ment. No Archbishop, he thought, should receive a 
stipend of more than £100 a year. At this point in 
the ringing words, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was unfortunately called away by a long standing 
previous engagement. Mr. Roosevelt then poured 
scorn on such efforts as might from time to time 
be made by the bench of Bishops to preach and en- 
force the superannuated doctrines of peace among 
mankind. 

“Having thus cleared the hall of all the Bishops, 
Mr. Roosevelt went on to deliver a glowing panegyric 
on war as the reinvigorator of nations. THe was him- 
self, he said, no supporter of the obsolete privileges 
possessed and exercised by the House of Lords, but 
at the same time he felt bound to commend that 
Ilouse for throwing down the gauntlet to an upstart 
and ignorant assembly like the House of Commons, 
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— Homeward 
_— who for their part deserved nothing but praise for : vs 
for the way in which they had determined to assert their 
ian” privileges against a most unwarrantable encroach 
hts” ment.” 
Meanwhile there is a strange expectancy in the 
next hearts of his people, as they await his return. Car 
Lint- toons and feature articles depict him as eruptive, 
cked impending, and the other impressionistic adjectival 
efforts to reduce him to black and white. The [louse 
in Washington, duly assembled, passed a bill on 
April 6 giving him free use of the mails—that is, 
= a “franking privilege.” 
itive Boers as Prize-Winners 
1uch 
lien T THE west Texas Fair at El Paso last De 
ntry A cember the Boer farmers of the Mesilla Val 
arge > ley entered an agricultural exhibit which 
netted them twenty-one first prizes and sixteen sec 
were ond prizes against competitors from west Texas, 
itive New Mexico, Arizona, and northern Mexico. 
were : 
fox. A Department of Health 
ent, BILL has been introduced in the Senate by 
| \ Mr. Owen establishing a Department of 
rom + Health, to be directed by a Secretary of Pub- 
nore lie Health, who shall be a member of the President’s 
ent; Cabinet. The plan is to concentrate, in one depart- 
ment, the various bureaus of health, biology, and 
lood sanitation, which are now strung through the sepa- 
ans rate branches of the Government. The question of 
d as health, while of supreme and final importance to the 
nation, has been tabled heretofore by considerations J 
of polities and commerce. But Senator Owen con- — 
tends that even more essential than the conservation The Roosevelt family, with Slatin Pasha and Major Wilson, Governor-General of Khartoum, view- 
ope, gated soncurces is the conservation of national ing the Gordon statue from a motor-Ccar. General Gordon was killed in 1885 at the siege of 
f it vitslited Khartoum, two days before an army of relief, under General Wolesley, reached the place 
Mr. Owen, in offering his act to the Senate, stated apa 
eth- that the people of the United States suffer, from pre 
ventable causes, a loss of 600,000 lives per annum. 
Ro- These deaths result, he declared, from polluted water, 
old impure and adulterated foods and drugs, epidemies, 
various preventable diseases—tuberculosis, typhoid 
and malarial fevers—unclean cities, and bad sani 
Lis- tation. 
atu- If the life of an American citizen may be com 
puted in money, at an average of $1,700, the loss 
amounts to one thousand million of dollars a year. 
” of This is as much as the entire income of the United 
ius. States Government. In addition, there are 3,000,000 
people in the nation sick from preventable causes ; 
t of and as 1,000,000 of these are in the working period 
ent, of life, the financial forfeiture, at an average of $700 
his per annum, reaches $500,000,000. To this may be 
ross added $500,000,000 for drugs, medieal attendance 
yun- and care, making another thousand million of pure 
in economic drain. The pension roll of the United 
not States exceeds $150,000,000 a year, but three-fourths 
1 of of it; said Senator Owen, is due to illness and death 
he which might have been entirely avoided. A wiser 
ster health policy in the past would have saved the Gov 
rast ernment $125,000,000 in pensions, and the people 
and themselves over $2,000,000,000 a year in money, to- 
loy gether with much human misery and pain. 
ve a In New Zealand, largely on account of rigid state 
t in care and protection of the health and well-being of 
yUTy the individual, there average a fraction over 9 deaths 
ling per thousand, as against 16.5 in the United States 
ired an extra loss of 7 to the thousand; or, from the 
ime 90,000,000 pepulation, 600,000 needless deaths a year. 
en- Appropriations of almost $15,000,000 have been 
ong made for the health activities of the Govern- 
ment during the present fiscal year. The purpose 
ops, of Senator Owen’s bill is merely to consolidate 
vric the seattered bureaus into one department, with = 
\im- the simple addition, in expense, of the salary of 
eges a Secretary of Public Health and an assistant sec was 
but retary. . . ~ : . 
nat i shembers grees find out that thelr di Reviewing Anglo-Egyptian History 
tart tricts are in fay is much-needed reform, it i 7 i 
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not at all unlikely that the Owen bill will be enacted 


by the present Congress. 


The Andes Tunneled at Last 


rFYNHE tunnel Sagy the Cordillera, 
Chile and the Argentine, will make 


or, for the more adventurous, afoot. 


sioners. 


Spasms in Pittsburg 


P% TTSBURG has gone and done it. It has gone 


for the man higher up. 


themselves for such quaint figures as $80.10, 
it has reached out after the bribe givers. 
Frank N. Hoffstot, president of the Ger- 
man National Bank of Allegheny, presi- 
dent of the Pressed Steel Car Company, 
was indicted on a charge that he was the 
chief person concerned in giving a bribe 
of $52,500 to obtain deposits of public 
moneys for certain banks. 

This is the man who was at the head of 
things during the tragic McKees Rocks 
strike. It was he who affirmed there was 
nothing to arbitrate, and kept on affirming 
it in the teeth of careful evidence adduced 
by accurate and unprejudiced investigators 
of grave injustice to ignorant immigrant 
labor. 

Individual Pittsburgers have recently de- 
nounced the fizzle of the former graft trial, 
the reappearance of red lights among the 
tenements of the Hill district, and the 
abatement of the campaign to remove privy 
vaults in the older part of the city. These 
are equally in point. Sunday’s “Gazette- 
Times” lauds Pittsburg’s publie schools and 
describes the First Ward building, North 
Side, with its gymnasium, baths, ete. Mon- 
day’s Pittsburg “Leader” publishes an in- 
terview with City Comptroller Morrow, who 
says: 

“Ward politics have produced a filthy 
condition. Some wards have school phy- 
sicians appointed by the school boards and 
some have not. For fear of losing the 
friendship of voters who are parents of in- 
fected children, and who do not have sense 
enough themselves to keep their children 
home, the directors will not allow the prin- 
cipals in some wards to refuse admittance 
to filth and disease. The ward school phy- 
sicians who allow this to prevail are com- 
mitting crimes.” 

The facts of the matter are (as was 
brought out by the Pittsburg Survey) that 
Pittsburg has some of the most progressive 
schools in the United States; also some of 


it simple 

to travel by through trains from Buenos Ayres 
to Valparaiso. Until the tunnel was opened it was 
necessary to leave the railroad at an altitude of 
about 7,000 feet on either side and make the rest of 
the journey over the “cumbre” by stage, mule-back, 
The summit of 
the pass, where stands the statue of the Christ of the 
Andes, is at an altitude of about 12,000 feet. The 
new tunnel, which was to have been finished in 1909, 
was formally opened on April 5, with the passage of 
a train bearing the Chilean and Argentine commis- 
The new route will mean to the two coun- 
tries very much what was meant to us by our first 
railroad over the Great Divide. It will probably be 
much used by visitors to the Pan-American Congress 
at Buenos Ayres. The trip across the continent 
ought to be made in about thirty-six hours. 


Turning from the 
Mr. Peewees of the City Council, who sold 








by 
between 

















From the St. Louis, ( Mo.), “ Post-Despatch”’ 


trol, 


rINHE 

ment of the “James J. Hill Prize” of $1,000 

for a boys’ corn-growing contest. He will di- 
vide $1,000 among Montana boys (and girls) under 
eighteen years of age for the best ten ears of corn 
grown on one-eighth acre of ground during the sea- 
son of 1910. It is hoped that 1,000 Montana young 
people will enter this contest. 
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A Strong Hand oflicial 





Republicans, Attention ! 

















Edward Smith 


Elected the Democrat- 
ic Mayor of Hartford, 
Connecticut, the in an unshakeable 
first in eight years Republican district 


Emil Seidel 


Elected as Demo- Elected Socialist 
cratic Congressman Mayor of Mil- 
waukee, the first 
in any large city 


Eugene N. Foss 





J 




















‘OME day, perhaps, we shall carve open the heart of a loyal Republican 
h stand-patter, and engraved there we shall find “April 5.’ That is the 
calendar date when there was a bit of an uprising, here and there. In 
fact, anti-Republican gains were made all along the line. Sometimes the 
Democrats dealt the blow, once the Socialists, and sometimes the Insurgent 
Republicans. @ The city of Hartford, in the stanch State of Connecticut, 
tipped over the faithful Republican majorities of the last eight years, and 
elected for Mayor Edward Smith, Democrat. @ In Chicago the Democrats 
elected 21 out of the 35 Aldermen chosen. @ While the ballots were 
falling hither and yon, the Republican State Convention of Indiana in its 
platform declares for a protective tariff, measured by the difference between 
the cost of production here and abroad. “Less than this is unjust to 
American laborers, more is unjust to American consumers. That difference 
should be ascertained with the utmost speed, and the present law modified 
accordingly.” @ These losses and criticisms of the Republicans come 
hard after the Democratic victory for Congressman o Eugene Foss in 
Massachusetts. They are signs of the times, handwriting on the wall, 
spring notes—they are a number of things, none of them exactly comfort- 
ing to the godfathers of the tariff and the little brothers of the machine. 











the worst. It has had no centralized medical inspec- 
tion, and is struggling under a ward system of con- 
fixed by State law, which has been abandoned 


of the other large American cities; and 


which makes possible the continuation of evil condi- 
tions in ward buildings, where ignorance and polities 
combine 


to defeat the fair purposes of education. 


The James J. Hill Prize 


Montana newspapers contain an advertise- 


A World’s Fair Quarrel 


ALIFORNIA is having a quarrel with herself 
over the preparations for holding an interna- 
tional world’s fair in 1915 to celebrate the 
completion of the Panama Canal. 
cisco and San Diego claim to have been the first 
in the field, and each claims the right to the Fed- 
eral appropriation and to Federal recognition as the 
hurrah. San Francisco asserts that San 
Diego, with a population of 40,000, is too small to 


Both San Fran- 


give a world’s fair and magnanimously offers 
to send down some of the e xhibits after her 
fair is over, and thus allow San Diego to 
have a nice desiabonaek-tonne overflow 
exposition. San Diego has scornfully re- 
fused to dine on the leavings, and claims the 
right to financial recognition from Congress 
on the ground that she thought of a world’s 
fair first. 

Realizing that if California does not soon 
“get together,” the Federal appropriation 
will go either to Baltimore or New Orleans, 
who have ambitions, Los Angeles and other 
Coast cities are endeavoring to arbitrate the 
rival claims. Two peace meetings of the 
two rivals have been held in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, with the sole result that 
they both became more heated. Recently a 
convention was held on neutral ground in 
Santa Barbara, every Board of Trade and 
Chamber of Commerce in California having 
been invited to send delegates. San Diego 
was one of the few counties that refused to 
send delegates. She intimated that they 
éould “resolute”; but she proposed to give a 
world’s fair anyhow. The convention passed 
strong resolutions asking that Congress give 
the appropriation to San Francisco and 
ealling upon San Diego to surrender her 
ambitions. San Diego’s answer was to hurl 
telegrams across the continent to every Sen- 
ator and member of the House, and to send 
a committee of lobbyists to Washington. 
The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce has 
now requested the Governor of California 
to call a convention of all the Governors of 
the States on the Pacific Slope—presumably 
to strike San Diego dumb with awe. 

San Diego has raised $1,000,000, and 
promises to give the first world’s fair that 
ever continued through 365 days. <A fea- 
ture of the fair will be the importation of 
native tribes from every country in Central 
and South America. 

San Francisco has pledged herself to 
raise $5,000,000. 

















Quizzing the National League Umpires 


President Lynch giving his instructions for the season to the umpires of the organization, in New York, April 4th, after the men had been through six hours of sieckling 
Moran, Van Cleef (new), Kane, Secretary Heydler, President Lynch, Rigler, Johnstone, Brennan (new), Klem, Emslie, O’Day 


on the rules. Reading from left to right are: 
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The Kaiser Inspects American Art 
Emperor William visiting the collection of American 
paintings displayed at the Royal Academy of Arts in 
Berlin. The emperor showed great interest in the ex- 
hibition, and expressed high appreciation of its merits. 
It was opened by the Crown Prince on March 17 


Of course, the results of the rivalry, however it 
ends, will be to give a better world’s fair to what- 
ever section of the Coast wins out. 


And Still They Come 


rNNUE city of Pittsburg, Kansas, has joined the 
procession and voted in commission govern- 
ment. Sixty-two cities are now on record as 
operating in an enlightened way, with more or less 
up-to-date charters. Recently we recorded the move 
of Sioux City, Iowa, and Eau Claire, Wisconsin, in 
adopting the form of commission government per- 
mitted by their respective States. The Sioux City 
plan is the same as that of Des Moines, and gives 
the people the benefits of the recall, the initiative 
and referendum. The Wisconsin plan is an instance 
proving that a very different sort of charter may be 
called a “commission” form of government, and that 
we can not praise all so-called “commission” plans. 
The Eau Claire plan simplifies the city government 
by reducing the governing body to three commis- 
sioners, and giving them full power over the city 
affairs. Thus responsibility is definitely located. 

With these provisions, however, go certain reac- 
tionary and undemocratic features which ought to be 
cured, and must be sources of danger. One of these 
is the absence of the initiative and recall. The Wis- 
consin plan gives the referendum, but withholds the 
initiative. And the recall is needed still more than 
it is under the Des Moines plan because of the tenure 
of office of the commissioners. They are classified at 
once on organizing, one being given a six-year term, 
one a four-year term, and the other a two-year term. 
Thus, like the United States Senate, this little body 
of rulers of the Wisconsin town will change only by 
the retirement of one-third of its membership every 
two years. The old members will always have a ma- 
jority. There will never be a time when the munici- 
pality can “clean house” and have an entirely new 
commission. 

The advance of the commission plan reform has 
now reached the phase where spurious plans are 
foisted on the people. Senator Stephenson’s Legis- 
lature did a job of foisting last winter when they 
passed this bill. 

Des Moines in its March election has proved that 
commission government, rightly planned, is as yet 
able to weather any peril, even that of entrenched 
public utilities. 

A Domesticated Laundry Germ 
TINUE humble washerwoman is, it appears, likely 

to become a practical bacteriologist in the near 

future. With her causties and acids, which eat 
holes in the most expensive pieces with far more 
avidity than moths, she has long been a chemist of 
unusual destructiveness. And now, through the ap- 
plication ot ferments to laundry work, the great 
world of microorganisms is falling under her swar 
At least so says the London “Lancet.” 

The enzyme or ferment known as diastase rapid 
softens and liquefies starch and eventually change 
it into malt sugar. Its use for the purpose of rid- 
ding soiled starched clothes of their stiffening has 
been successfully tried, apparently, in London. The 
ferment can not eat holes in the clothes, and is said 
to be much preferable to soda and chemicals in many 
other respects. It would be n line with mod 
ern industrial methods if var made from 
the starch in these dirty cloti 
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The Condition and the Remedy 
I—The Condition: 


High Cost of Living 
By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


"[ HERE are too many actors to bore us 
And stars who are hardly a shine; 

There are tco many girls in the chorus 
Subsisting on lobsters and wine. 

There are too many catered and waitered, 
Who call for the fizzy-and-dry, 

Too few who are sowing and hilling and hoeing, 
So living—well, living is high. 


( [PHERE are too many thrummers and strum- 
niers 

Annoying the keys and the strings; 

There are tvo many ¢ hauffc urs and loafers 
Who are riding in automo-things. 

There are too many schemers and dreamers 
And only a few who produce, 

Too many investing in golden-egg nesting 
And few who are growing the goose. 


'MUHERE are too many preachers and teachers 
Who work the south half of their faces; 

There are too many tourists of jurists, 

Whose suits are concealed in their cases. 
There are too many lawyers and jawyers 

Who demand, but who can not supply, 
And they serve a subpena upon a Martini 

And wonder that living is high. 


i ie many are looking for cooking, 
Too few are encouraging spuds; 

Too many find sinning is simpler than spinning 
To dress in delectable duds. 

There is too much of diction and fiction 
And not enough actual toil; 

There are too many diggers at fictitious figures 
And not enough diggers of soil. 


‘f neae are too many rimers and chimers 
(Like me) doing versified stunts; 
There are too many gapers (like you) of the 
papers 
Who read and forget both at once. 
There are too few who skin hard the vineyard, 
Too many imbibing its juice, 
And the while we inquire: “Why does living 
grow higher?” 
The bulk of us fail to produce. 


II—The Remedy 
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An American Honored in France 
The dedication in Paris of the monument to Horace 
Wells, the American dentist, who was the first to ap- 
ply anesthetics in his profession. The members of 
the Academy of Medicine conducted the ceremonies, 
assisted by municipal officers and American visitors 


used for dietetic purposes, under the name, per- 
haps, of laundry sugar. 


Oh! to Be a Farmer! 


N a grain farm in Iowa, carefully managed, 
() its owner, Fred McCulloch, made six thou- 
sand dollars, over all expense, for last year’s 
work on three hundred and twenty-five acres in 
Poweshiek County. Many of his broad acres netted 
him as high as $18.50 per acre. Only one crop 
proved a losing game, his field of timothy making a 
loss of $3.06 per acre. Every acre was given the 
most careful attention and cultivation, and a com- 
plete record was kept each day of each separate item 
of expense required to conduct the management of 
the farm. These figures at the close of the season 
were compiled into tables showing the hours of labor 
for both man and horse, also the exact cost for plant- 
ing, caring for and harvesting the grain. 

As will be noted from the plat, the farm was laid 
off in fields, each field being taken care of by itself, 
and in this way was determined just which crops 
were paying and which were causing a loss. Mr. 
McCulloch was very careful in his selection of seed, 
only planting that which had been thoroughly tested, 
obtaining in this way a most excellent stand. 

Field A (44 acres) was planted in corn, and yielded 
2,820 bushels, which at the prevailing market price 
of 50 é¢ents brought $1,410.15, at a cost of produe- 
tion of $611.88, leaving a profit of $798.27. 

He planted his clover in Field B (20 acres), get- 
ting a crop of 59 tons, which brought a price of $9 
per ton. This at a cost of $236.04, making him a 
profit of $296.76. 

The surprise came in Field B—2 (16 acres). This 
was planted with timothy for the seed, which had 
always been supposed to be a very profitable crop. 
The yield was 72 bushels, making $108 for the field, 
at a cost to produce of $156.86, showing a net loss of 
$3.06 per acre. 

The barley crop in Field D—1 (8 acres) yielded 
in straw and grain $204.28, the cost of production 
being $124.84, showing a profit of $9.35 per acre. 

In former years wheat was the big crop in Iowa, 
but of late very little wheat, as compared to other 
crops, is raised. Field D—2 (81% acres) was put in 
wheat, which made 21 bushels to the acre, at 90 
cents per bushel, yielding $160.20. The cost of pro- 
duction was $12.71. The profit was $64.87. 

Next to corn, oats is the largest crop raised in 
Iowa, although not always a profitable one. Field 
D—3 (24 acres) was planted with oats, which 
thrashed out 43 bushels to the acre. This with the 
straw made a yield of $505.72, the cost of production 
being $359.72, leaving a net profit of $6.02 per acre. 

In some parts of Iowa the potato crop is much 
more abundant than in others, everything depending 
upon the condition of the soil. Field E—2 (3%, 
acres) was planted in potatoes, and produced 66 
bushels to the acre, which sold at 50 cents per bushel, 
making $122.50 for the field. After deducting the 
cost of $93.11, a profit of $7.92 per acre resulted. 

It is only within recent years that alfalfa has been 
raised in Iowa, and there is still very little of it pro- 
duced as compared with other hay crops. Field F 1 
(8 acres), planted with alfalfa, made a yield of 18 
tons, at $12 per ton showed a profit of $5.97 per acre, 
costing $20.55 per acre to produce. 

Field F—2 (29 acres), planted in timothy and 
clover for seed, showed a loss of $1.52 per acre. 
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The Great Coal Controversy 


Opinions from Newspapers and Readers 


“Perhaps President Taft could explain his reasons 
for appointing Ballinger to such an important posi 
tion. It’s up to him to do so.” 

—Miller (S. Dak.) Gazette. 


“COLLIER’S is well aware of the risk it would 
run in printing anything untrue, and it therefore 
gives names, dates, figures, and places. If COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY prints a true statement, Ballinger was at 
that time so crooked he could not have fallen down 
a straight hole.”—De Smet (8. Dak.) /ndependent. 


“The public, the overwhelming part of which is 
patriotic and decent, will not tolerate such ugliness 
as that displayed by CoLLier’s when it calls the Presi- 
dent an easy mark.”—Red Lodge ( Mont.) Picket. 


“The mystery is that such a crook could get into 
the Executive Department of the Government and 
stay until he is pried loose. Something rotten some- 
where.”—Ukiah (Cal.) Times. 


“Without any such intent on their part, Pierpont 
Morgan and the Guggenheims, and their loyal and 
useful servitors, Secretary of the Interior Ballinger 
and the cherished companion of the President, John 
Hays Hammond, have done an excellent 
publie service. Because of them the Amer- 
ican people have been led to learn a little 
about Alaska and about the with 
which they can be and have been robbed 
legally of colossal wealth. 

“The attack on Theodore Roosevelt and 
his conservation policies in the statement 
of Ballinger’s case to the Congressional 
investigating committee was a warning to 
all watchful persons of what is almost 
certain to be the outcome of those long 
hearings.” 

—Philadelphia (Pa.) North American. 

° 


ease 


“COLLIER’S is a bumptious, amateurish, 
unreliable periodical. Its unreliability is 
open, clear, manifest.” 

—Chiecago (Ill.) Musical Leader. 


“COLLIER’S WEEKLY, the most independ- 
ent and outspoken paper in the United 
States.”—Abbeville (La.) News. 


“BARBOURSVILLE, W. Va.., 
. “APRIL 2, 1910. 
“A constant, and | hope a conscientious, 
reader of the Weekly under your manage- 
ment, the enclosed editorial from the gen- 
eral organ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, appeals to me as words 
Thinking that you 
have clipped and en- 


of deserved 
might not see it, I 
closed the same. 

“The Ballinger controversy has not re 
sulted in any sort of discount to COLLIER’S. 
No need to say anything about ‘Uncle 
Joe’ and his Waterloo. 

“Tl am extremely busy, but | 


praise. 


mahag 


to get an hour or so each week with the Maste 
Weekl y—COLLIER’S Yours respectfully. 
“FELIX K. STRUVE.” 


“We are 
rumor that 


but regarding the 
Ballinger is to have 


not a betting person. 


the Hon. Richard A. 


the late Justice Brewer's seat on the bench. we are 
eager to take the long end of a 40 to 0 shot.” 


New York (N. Y.) Evening Vail 


“TUCUMCARI, N. MEX. 


“Your front-cove1 page on issue April 2 appeals 
to me—an American Citizen is being the expression 
of true feeling in the bosom of all American people 


to-day. 
“T had 


my subscription owing to the 


discontinuing 
high pl ice of 
you 


thoueht some weeks ago of 


rather 
eood are doing 


your considering the 


week 


paper, but 
afte week, | im for 
methods. My 
cheerfully. 
“New Mexico has been my 
many 


seven things 
caused me to think the peopl 
to public | 


you 
will be 


and your 
paid in 


open 


subscription advance 


during the past 


have 


ronged 


poornee 


vears, and during that time 
were being w 
by large companies in regard nds. 
“Yours for the square deal 

“Rr. J. THOMSON.” 
NEB 


—OnOon,. the 


first 


“Davip Crry, 


di Ballinger 


“Tf Taft doesn’t 
American people 
opportunity ( M SKILES 


will discharge Taft at the 


MINN 
worth to tive people of this countrys ofa 


COLLIER 


“The 
journal like 
cents A p 


s can not be measured in dollars 


and per to come out boldly in defense 


of the people’s rights certainly is entitled to the sup- 
port of all intelligent and honest readers, and though 
it may be a hard fight, and the guilty will die hard, 
when the smoke of battle clears I can not but believe 
that the people of the nation will not fail to recog- 
nize the great good that an honest, outspoken paper 
like COLLIER’S has bestowed upon the people. 
“J. J. MADDEN.” 


“As COLLIER’S WEEKLY points out, the late Senator 
Platt promised to raise $500,000 for the Republican 
campaign fund of 1888, provided he were allowed to 
name the Secretary of the Interior. Ballinger’s 
Whole course since he became Secretary of the Interior 
has been to promote the interests of the great com- 
binations which are reaching out for all of value in the 
national resources which remain the property of the 
public, both in the United States and in Alaska. . 

“The investigating committee may whitewash Bal 
But the nation has heard enough testimony 
to form its own verdict in the case of Roosevelt, 
Pinchot, and Garfield) versus the ‘Morganheimer’ 
man.”—Philadelphia (Pa.) North American. 


linger. 


“How much longer will Mr. Taft keep his protect- 
ing arm around the gentleman’ Te may do it until 








UNCLE SAM :-“4 MIGHT AS WELL HAVE THIS READY /” 
——— 


From the Denver (Colo.) ‘ Post”’ 


the end of his term, but if he does, he will not lave 
the opportunity to protect him during a second term.” 


—Middletown (Ohio) Journal 


“Soutn Benp, IND 
“Thank God COoLLIER’s is being published. When 
my subscription runs out send me a bill for three 


years. No premium wanted. Jos. E. TAnnor.” 
“CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., Marcu 11, 1910 
‘Please enter my name for renewal in accordance 


enclosed. | simply can not do without 
Couuier’s. You have my heartiest good will in your 
fight and his ilk. May you sueceed 
in your efforts to compel his retirement. The more 
I see of Taft the gladder I am that I voted for Bryan, 
though I shut my eves and swallowed hard when I 
did it. More power to you! 

“Roy K. 


with eard 


against Ballinger 


FLANAGAN, M.D.” 


“The on handicap of the people in the popular 


fight that is being waged against corruption in the 
President’s Cabinet is that Ballinger has the office 
and has the powerful friends.” Akron (Ohio) Times 


the original critic of Cannon 
a touch of pity into its fare 


“COLLIER’S, that 
and Cannonism, throws 


Was 


well to him.” Holyoke (Mas Transcript. 
“MIAYSVI ZEKE, Wy 
“T just reeeived your valuable paper, and if vou 


Glavis-Dennett 


had nething else to read in it. ver 
Ballinver-Guevgenheim show-up is v orth more than 


the vear’s subseription Phe Cincinnati “Times-Star’ 
Charles Taft's paper, which | read uo to a week ago, 
is very careful to write nothing about the coal steal 

How soft that big man at the \Vhite House is. | 


feel sorry for the middle classes, walking toward the 
poorhouses, if these things are allowed to continue. 
“IT congratulate the people to have a ‘Collier.’ 
“Yours truly, AUG. SCHAEFFER.” 


“COLLIER’S, the mainspring of the prosecution of 
Ballinger, already has a bigger scalplock dangling at 
its belt in the shape of that belonging to Speaker 
Cannon. It is not to be supposed that it will not 
also get the scalp of Ballinger.” 

—Lawrence ( Mass.) Telegram. 


“When Mr. Ballinger’s counse] describes the Con- 
servation doctrine set forth by Mr. Pinchot as ‘here 
a folly and there a reproach,’ and Reclamation and 
Conservation as bellowing and touring hand in hand, 
he is helping to confirm the country in its opinion 
that Mr. Ballinger is not the man to have charge of 
Reclamation or Conservation.’”—The Outlook. 


“It is all easy enough to ignore what COoLLireR’s 
is doing, but that does not alter the fact that most 
people will pretty soon come to believe it is telling 
the truth if Mr. Ballinger does not do something to 
show that he is innocent. It may be that Pinchot 
and Glavis and COLLIeR’S WEEKLY are all wrong, but 
do all the people believe that to be a fact? 

And, by the way, is he any better than 
those politicians at Albany whom President 
Taft and Root and Governor Hughes tried 
to overthrow? A whole lot of interesting 
questions are being asked by mere people 
who are only humble ballot-casters, and 
it would be a part of wisdom for the astute 
politicians to answer them truthfully and 
without evasion.” 

—Binghamton (N. Y.) Herald. 


“GRAND Forks, N. Dak. 

“T have been trying for ten days to tell 
you how glad I am that there is one pub 
lisher who has the sand to speak forth 
the facts, unvarnished, and tell the truth. 
Three issues have paid for the year’s sub- 
scription. I refer to our political muddle. 
Keep us informed on these matters and we 


will follow your lead. EK. O. Love...” 
“WASHINGTON, N.C, 
“T am sure that COoLLIeR’s is growing 


in favor in this part of the South every 

day, and I wish every man in the United 

States would read it, and especially in the 

South. 

“Hoping that you will not let Slippery 
Dick do you, I am, 

“Your well-wisher, 

“J. E. ADAMS.” 


“It is a publication of high ideals and 
earnest convictions. Because of its un 
questioned financial responsibility, iW tor 
no other reason, it would not be expected 
to make the plain, and 


charges it has made against Mi 


direct, specific 
Ballinger 
Without having the facts at land and the favorable 
opinion of its competent legal advisers.” 


Omaha ( Neb.) Evening World-Herald 


“If COLLIER’S proves its case, the people will know 
that they have a dangerous man in high position and 
able to rid themselves of him.” 


Parkersburg (W. Va.) 


will be 
Nentinel 


indictment 
comprehensive as 


have had such a tremendous 
against them, and such a 
sault made upon them and their 
relation of life as that whieh CoLLier’s 


against the Secretary of the Interior. 


“Few 
drawn 


character in 
launched 


No public 


every 
has 


man could by any possibility survive such an indict 
ment unanswered and unrefuted.” 
Richmond (Va.) News Leade) 


‘The 


Than the publication of this in 


*Assuredly COLLIER’S is justifving its title as 
National Weekly.’ 


dictment, it has never rendered a greater service to 
the integrity of public life.’—Denver (Colo.) Post. 

“Close observers have noticed that Mr. Ballinger 
hasn't vet been summoned abroad to confer with 
Mr. Roosevelt.” ] mporla (hk ans.) Gazette, 


“It is the provinee, indeed the duty, of a daily o1 
tell the truth and telling it where there 
N.Y.) Press. 


a weekly to 
is vraft.”"—Utiea 
a vets out of Taft’s Cabinet the bet 
Politically, he is a dead duek. 
we doubt not he will continue to be popular with 
The best news of the that Bal 
returre abinet.” 
Lewiston ( Me 


iw quicker he 
ter for the 
But 

The 


parts 


Interests. dav 1s 


from the ¢ 


will probably 
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The Delegates to the Convention of the National Women’s Trade Union League, at Chicago, September 27 to October 2, 1909 


The Kindergarten of the Factory Girl 


Woman Into the Principles and Benefits of Organization 


Initiating the Working 


N THE sixth of September in the year 
1909 I lunched upon a daintily spread roll, 
a slice of ham, a delicious salad, cakes, an 
ice, and coffee. 

Similar luncheons have crossed my path and been 
forgotten. Ilere was one fated to linger. For the 
salads, the rolls, and the ices were deeply significant. 
Here they stood, representatives of civilization, set 
forth in all the appetizing refinement of a world far 
removed from the coffee-and-sinker stand, the apple- 
and-pretzel basket of factory districts. And yet the 
guests who shared them were scores of factory girls 
—girls from the East Side well the West, 
girls from the cap factory and the neckwear factory 
and the bookbindery, from the corset shop and the 
tucking shop and the human hair shop. That such 
a luncheon came to be spread before such a gather- 
ing was due to the efforts of an organization which 
at that time was unknown to the majority of the 
dwellers in New York. Since then the great shirt- 
waist strike has brought its name before the public 
During that 
Briefly : 


as as 


—and only its name, to most people. 
Labor Day luncheon I learned many facts. 


A Training School for Unionism 


FYNHE Women’s Trade Union League is not to be 
| confused with the trade unions themselves. It 

is not officially a part of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor: but it is endorsed by the Federation, 
and works hand in hand with it. Broadly stated, its 
primary purpose is to initiate girls into unionism. 
Wherever it hears of a shopful of unorganized 
there it aims its attack. It hunts them 
out, lays the matter before them, shows them why 
and how, in the League’s opinion, they can better 
defend their interests if they will become unionized. 
Once their allegiance is gained it proceeds to gather 
them under its wing, mothering them through their 
difficulties and their hysteria or 
rousing from apathy, providing classes and lectures 
and good times. 


workers, 


strikes, calming 
Summed up, it acts as an elemen 
tary training 
under whose 
the working girl may 


school 





auspices 


learn the value of or 
ganization and the 


methods of that union 
to which she is eligible 
The kindergarten de- 
partment of the great 
of the trade 
union, Mrs. Raymond 
Robins has ealled it: 
and Mrs. Robins being 
president ot the Na 
tional and in 


sche 0] 


League, 
k now 


let 


a position to 

then kindergarten 

it stand 
In 


Chicago studio. 











during the last week 

in September, there 

Miss Mary R. MacArthur vathered seventy - six 
British representative at 0 men repre sentin 

the Chicago convention nineteen citi in our 


By SARAH COMSTOCK 


country. It was the convention of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, and during that 
week these seventy-six women thrashed out the 


eight-hour question and the minimum wage scale 
and the full-citizenship problem, and the equal-pay- 
for-equal-work matter, and, if | guess rightly, they 
touched upon the prevalence of black lynx and 


pleated models and the felicitous combination of 


cream cheese and bar-le-duc. 1 offer my 


guess 





THE ONLY WAY. 





Why should every Girl join a Union? 
BECAUSE The man she is going to marry is having his wages 
lowered by the girl who will work for less than he will 
BECAUSE If you don’t marry your own wages will be lowered 
by the girl who will work for less wages than you will 


BECAUSE 


without Unions the hours 
low. 


Everyone knows. in a trade 
are long and the wages 


BECAUSE 


Everyone knows in trades with Unions the hours are 
shorter and the wages higher 
Everyone knows the trade union is The Only Way to 


raise Wages and to shorten hours, 


BECAUSE 


if you want to help to make your trade better, write or come any 
Monday Evening from 6 to 9 o'clock to the 


Women’s Trade Union League, 43 E. 22d St. 
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L’UNICO MEZZO 


PERCHE dovrebbe la ragazza che Javora in fattoria, far parte dell Unione 
del proprio mestiere ? 
PERCHE lavorando per una paga minore, fa, ancora, diminuire quella 


dell'uomo, il quale un giorno potrebbe divenire suo marito 


rimanendo zitella, si trovera sempre di fronte ad un altra ragazza 
che si prestera’ a lavorare per meno prezzo di essa. 


| my) ’ 7 
PERCHE 
oROHE « lenza d he i ) mesti 022 niove lors 
PERCHE € 4 conoscienza di tutti che in un mestiere senza _unione l’oratio 
di lavoro e sempre piu lungo e la paga e molto bassa 
| PERCH E_ tutti sanno che quando un mestiere e organizzatto, l’orario di 
| lavoro e’ regolare ed il salario adequato 
| 
SRC *unior estiere e l’uni nezzo per far aumentar lar 
| PERCHE Ven ne di mestiere e l’'unico mezzo pe au are ala 
| e diminuire l’orario di lavoro 


Chiunque ha bisogno di essere auitata a lorganizzire unione del proprio 
mestiere quo ogni lunedi sera and 


| WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE, 43 EAST 22nd STREET. 


are dalle ore 6 alle g alla 


— — 





Appealing in Three Languages 
The notices in English, Yiddish, and Italian, distributed 
among the East Side working girls of New York City 


respectfully and in remembrance of days spent 
amid feminine advancement in the suffrage States. 
May not allusion to a cigar brand, to a cheviot, 
ever creep in where masculinity is settling na- 
tional, international, controversies? And is 
there any why the should 
thereby 7 

Chicago is the headquarters of the National 
League, although New York, Boston, and St. Louis 
have large local organizations. Therefore it was fit- 
ting that the seventy-six should gather in the great 
Western city to talk over underpay and overwork 
and the other big problems. The League entertained 
visitors from abroad, moreover; notably Miss Mary R. 
MacArthur, who is secretary of the British Women’s 
Trade Union League, and Friulein Schweichler of 
a great German association. The Friiulein stopped 
in New York, by the way, and while she lunched 
sturdily upon an omelet she told me some of the 
things which she told the convention later on. We 
were somewhat handicapped in our conversation in 
that could not understand questions, not 
having looked them up in the dictionary beforehand; 
but she could tell deal which she had 
looked up, and her most memorable statement was 
that Germany has to worry unsani- 
tary conditions in its factories, for the inspection 
there is thorough. The women of our League, in 
inviting guests from the believed 
that the women as well as the men of the nations 
may learn from one another. 


nay, 


reason nations lose 


she my 


me a great 


hever over 


across 


water, 


The Evening Flow from the Factories 


N THE uneleanness, the lack of ventilation, all 
the unsanitary conditions in many of our own 
American shops, the League finds one of its big 

battlefields. The long day, the unequal wage, are 
others. What it aims at is to arouse the working 
girls to a sense of their rights, then to show them 
that, in its opinion, it is through the union these 


rights are to be claimed. Take a street meeting in 





New York, for in- 
stance, and you will 
see how it goes about 


the matter. 

It was almost six on 
and the 
shadows of great build- 


a Saturday, 


ings were casting 
blotches the 
streams of their work- 
that poured 
A large propor 
these work 


upon 


veople 
forth. 
tion of 
people were young and 
feminine. 

Great sober buildings 


on low er Broadway 





and its eross. streets 
were pouring them 
forth austere. non 











committal buildings, 


whose signs the layman Mrs. Raymond Robins 
rarely notices—merels President Woman’s Na- 
the name of firn tional Trade Union League 
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supplemented by “*Neckwear” or “Waists” or “ Novel- 
ties,’ perhaps. Behind those stern gray fronts thou- 
sands and thousands of glittering things had been 
fashioned by deft fingers since early morning— 
blouses and scarfs and bows, a mass of silken erim- 
sons and greens and yellows and blues and purples. 
Multitudes of spangles had been sewed to adorn 
bags and toys and “novelties”—under this head come 
ballet-dancer-leg pineushions, for in- 


Collier’s 


their own tongue: “Why should every girl join a 
union’ Because, first, the man she is going to marry 
is having his wages lowered by the girl who will 
work for less than he will.” 

The derby-wearers, reading over their shoulders, 
laughed at this, and the girls laughed, and together 
they moved away. The skating-rink and the theater 
interested them more than sociological arguments. 


form, the banner, and the speaker—over on Four- 
teenth Street, in the vicinity of Second Avenue, 
perhaps—somewhere that the workers were flooding 
past. 

Monday evening has long been set aside by the 
League for receiving visitors—the more non-union 
visitors the better—and showing them the path to 
organization. “How many hours do YOU work?” 
runs the alluring legend. “Do you 





stance. Wondrous swirls and braids 
and puffs had been wrought to embel- 
lish countless coiffures. Rutily paper 
roses had blossomed, a whole Garden 
of Eden full, in the making of ice 
cups and bonbon-boxes and favors for 
festive occasions. 
Recruiting on the Street 


= 4 a ” 
N a cross street just east of Fourth 


Avenue a bulky door suddenly 

opened, disgorging girls. There 
seemed no end to them as they were 
emitted. They were young and natty 
and chattery, and their hats tilted 
under branches of cherries, and there 
was much cheap finery among them— 
garments which had bided all day in the 
lockers, awaiting the dressy occasion of 
home-going. Youths in rakishly-angled 
derbies were gathered about the bulky 
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know that the organized bookbinders, 
the organized overall-makers, work only 
Kight Hours a day? 

“How much extra pay do YOU get 
for night werk, for holiday work, for 
Sunday work? Do you know that the 
organized working women get paid 
Time and a Half for overtime and 
Double Pay for work done on holidays 
—Double Pay for all Sunday work ¢ 

‘How much do you pay in fines? Do 
you know that there are NO fines where 
women are organized ? 


The Hebrew <Gift for Organization 


* 7 OMEN, GET TOGETHER! 
W Become part of the World- 
Wide Labor Movement, which 

stands for decent homes and _ living 


wages for all who work. Come any 
Monday evening, seven to ten o'clock, 








door, and there was much pairing-off 
and laughing and more chattering. Ap- 
parently these girls were untroubled; 
comfortably unaware that psychology, physiology, so- 
ciology, and economic reform were watching their 
crawlings beneath the microscope. They were too 
much engrossed in the fact that work was over and 
play was begun to notice the little yellow banner 
descending upon them from Fourth Avenue. 

It was mounted upon a small step-ladder plat- 
form, and in its wake followed three or four women, 
inconspicuously dressed and armed only with pack- 
ages of handbills. Their purposeful air and plain 
garb were in marked contrast to the relaxed smiles 
and cherry-laden peach-baskets of the corset workers. 

Two policemen stepped forward upon the party’s 
arrival and took up their stand upon the sidewalk, 
the little platform was placed just outside the curb, 
the yellow banner of the League was shaken out, and 
one of its followers mounted the platform. She 
mounted somewhat gingerly, with tweaks to make sure 
that it stood firm, much as a housewife mounts her 
step-ladder to reach the top-shelf pineapple preserve. 
Then she looked forth upon the crowd of jaunty cor- 
set workers; all at once she apparently 


Miss Mary Dreier addressing a street gathering in New York City 


Sometimes the bills were crumpled and thrown away ; 
occasionally they were tucked absent-mindedly into 
a handbag. 

But from the tide that halted a moment and flowed 
on there lingered a few. Slowly their number in- 
creased. Not only the corset workers, but others, 
from the streams pouring from those other stern, 
gray buildings, paused, listened, grew interested. 
Some understood English; others grasped a few 
phrases, assisted by the interpretive handbills. Not 
only in Italian, but also in Yiddish, were the argu- 
ments printed. 


Some of the Arguments 
ISPARAGING criticism faded away. Now, 
moving through the group, I caught occa- 
sionally a sober head-nodding, occasionally 

a comment. 
“That’s right.” 
“Ye-eh. We work too long.” 
“You bet. We oughta have more money.” 


to the Women’s Trade Union League, 
43 East Twenty-second Street.” 

Here at the very pleasant Twenty- 
second Street rooms the girls meet and talk shop and 
come in touch with a phase of life far removed from 
the dreariness, even sordidness, to which many of 
them are accustomed. 

Another evening at the League rooms is given to 
the English class. This is vastly important; for it 
is due to their ignorance of our language that many 
girls fail to organize. The publie speeches, the per- 
sonal arguments, fall back futile when a curly Italian 
or Jewish head shakes blankly. Lessons in organiza- 
tion are given along with the other classes, so that 
whichever girl fails to understand—English or 
unionism—will be made clear. A report which Rose 
Cohen of the human hair workers once made at a 
conterence shows the need of such instruction. 

It seems that of the many hair workers in New 
York only the Hebrew girls at that time belonged 
to the union. The Hebrew girls are always stronger 
in organization than others. They were entirely 
handicapped in their fight until they should get the 
Italian girls into the union. The latter seemed 
totally unable to understand the mat- 





forgot the step-ladder’s palsy. 

“Girls, we want to ask you why you 
have been working all this Saturday 
afternoon? We want to know why?” 
she cried to them, and instantly the 
crowd closed in around the speaker and 
she was off at a gallop, aware of noth- 
ing but the goal. 

Sowing the Seed 

ISS MARY DREIER was the 
\ little woman who mounted the 

platform that afternoon to ad- 
dress the corset workers. She is the 
president of the New York League; and 
it had come to her heedful ears that 
this group of girls were stitching their 
spines into kinks over straight fronts 
and hipless effects without the privi- 
leges of organized corset workers. 
Prompt measures were taken to reach 








ter; partly through lack of knowledge 
of English, partly through their race 
traditions. They were doing the same 
work as the Hebrew girls for less 
money, and taking it home at night, 
not knowing that their pay was less or 
that the other girls had refused to take 
work home. Italian prejudice prevented 
their attending meetings which must 
perforce be at night. 
Social and Instructive Features 
ITTLE by little the League over- 
] comes such difficulties. It finds 
an Italian speaker to approach 
the girls, setting forth the propriety of 
the meetings and classes, inducing the 
girls to attend at least once. By inches 
their prejudice against going out at 
night breaks down, the acquirement ot 
a few words of English encourages 
them. 








them. 

First, the hour of their leaving the 
shop was ascertained, and a street meet- 
ing arranged for that time. The Police Department 
was called up, that officers might be on hand to 
prevent disorder. Miss Dreier and Miss O’Reilly, 
the League’s vice-president, made ready to address 
the girls; handbills to supplement the speakers’ words 
were selected; and at last, when the hour was come, 
the platform was tucked under the arm of—a man. 
For, suffragette though she be, the League must 
stoop at times to make use of Superior Muscle. 

At first curiosity alone drew the crowd as the 
speaker began. On the edge of it I heard disparag- 
ing comment: 

“Aw! Whatta foh she talk?” 

“Ain’ noting to look. Come on!” 

“Aw! She talka into hah hat!” 

These and other apparently adverse criticisms in 
Italian floated about the circle. Peach-baskets 
halted and passed on. A speaker who talked very 
hard in a language they did not much understand, 
a speaker who evidently took this world seriously, 
wes not an interesting street show to the peach- 
baskets. 

“Won't you girls read this?’ met them as they 
moved away, and handbills were offered. 

“T’Unico Mezzo,” the Italian read, and below, in 


a 


The Woman’s Trade Union float in the St. Louis Labor Day Parade 


On flowed Miss Dreier’s arguments. At last she 
gave way to Miss O’Reilly; a new flood of reasons 
why poured forth. 

“The man you are going to marry,” reiterated the 
handbills. The League lays much stress upon mar- 
riage. The majority of factory women do marry, 
sooner or later; many of them are already married. 
What an overworked, ill-nourished mother means to 
the generation to come is one of the fundamental 
teachings of this kindergarten. 

By the time the meeting broke up, and Superior 
Muscle, followed by the feminine group, tucked the 
platform under his arm, hundreds had passed that 
way, receiving handbills; dozens, at least, had lis- 
tened. The seed was sown. Some of the forgotten 
slips, stowed away in bags, were read later on. Cer- 
tain unorganized workers asked questions of friends 
who were organized. 

This street meeting was merely a _ typical in- 
stance, and shows the League’s methods of recruit- 
ing. The first one held brought eighteen names to 
the secretary of the Corset Workers’ Union; the sec 
ond, fifty. When winter fell and shop workers were 
seen going home through electric-streaked darkness, 
it was a common thing to come upon the little plat 


A debating class, a singing class, and 
a gymnasium class are among the new 
enterprises of the New York League. In its base- 
ment a erisp, appetizing little lunch-room has 
been launched, to aid in supporting all these enter- 


prises. 
The Chicago League possesses a library of over 
two hundred volumes. Its benefit committee pro- 


vides a League physician. Its immigration commit- 
tee gives protection to the immigrant girl, arranging 
with the authorities at Ellis Island to receive in 
advance the names and the Chicago destination of all 
young immigrant girls coming to that city. Within 
nine months the names of 1,459 girls were thus re- 
ceived. Cards printed in Polish, German, Swedish, 
Yiddish, Bohemian, Italian, Russian, and Hungarian 
were distributed, stating the case thus: 

“Have you found your friends? If not, the 
Women’s Trade Union League will help you to find 
them. 

“TIave you work? Tf not, the Women’s Trade 
Union League w Ip you to find '! under good 
conditions. 

“We wish to I 


come to our offices 


r friends. If wish help, 
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The Harvard Classics 


The Thought of the World Recorded in a Single Group of Books, and a 
Definitive Statement of its Purposes and Scope 


Y PURPOSE in selecting The Har- 
vard Classics was to provide the lit- 
erary materials from which a careful 
and persistent reader might gain a fair 
view of the progress of man observing, recording, in- 
venting, and imagining from the earliest historical 
times to the close of the nineteenth century. Within 
the limits of fifty, volumes, containing about 22,000 
pages, I was to provide the means of obtaining such 
a knowledge of ancient and modern literature as 
seems essential to the twentieth century idea of a cul- 
tivated man. The best acquisition of a cultivated 
man is a liberal frame of mind or wavy of thinking; 
but there must be added to that possession aequaint- 
ance with the prodigious store of recorded discoveries, 
experiences, and reflections which humanity in its 
intermittent and irregular progress from barbarism 
to civilization has acquired and laid up. From that 
store I proposed to make such a selection as any 
intellectually ambitious American family might use 
to advantage, even if their early opportunities of 
education had been seanty. The purpose of The 
Harvard Classics is, therefore, one very different 
from that of the many collections in which the edi- 
tor’s aim has been to select the hundred or the fifty 
best books in the world; it is nothing less than the 
purpose to present so ample and characteristic a 
record of the stream of the world’s thought that the 
observant reader’s mind shall be enriched, re- 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D. 
Former President of Harvard University 
of Germany, three centuries of England, and some- 
thing more than a century of the United States. 
Nothing has been included in the series which does 
not possess good literary form; but the collection 
illustrates the variations of literary form and taste 
from century to century, the wide separation in 
time of the recurrent climaxes in the various forms 
of literary expression in both prose and verse, and 
the immense widening of the range and scope of both 
letters and science during the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth centuries. 


The Question of Length 


T THE very outset of the work unexpected 
difficulties arose, some of which, although al- 
most mechanical, proved to be insurmount- 

able. Many famous books were too long to be 
included in the set, that is, they would have taken 
a disproportionate number of the fifty volumes. 
Thus, the English Bible could not be included as 
a whole, because it was too long; Shakespeare had 
to be excluded for the same reason; and it was 
possible to include only the first part of Don 
Quixote. Many famous and desirable books on his- 
tory had to be excluded because of their length. 


The Harvard Classics may fairly be ealled in- 

teresting, there are also volumes or portions of 

volumes which make hard reading, even for a 
practised student. In the literature of other days 
some of the topics treated are unfamiliar, and, more- 
over, the state of mind of the authors is apt to be 
strange to the present generation. The sentiments 
and opinions these authors express are frequently not 
acceptable to present-day readers, who have to be 
often saying to themselves: “This is not true, or not 
correct, or not in accordance with our beliefs.” It is, 
however, precisely this encounter with the mental 
states of other generations which enlarges the out- 
look and sympathies of the cultivated man, and per- 
suades him of the upward tendency of the human race. 
The Harvard Classics, as a whole, require close atten- 
tion and a resolute spirit on the part of the reader. 
Nevertheless large parts of the collection were un- 
doubtedly composed just to give delight, or to show 
people how to win rational pleasures. Thus, the 
real values of almost all the tales, dramas, fiction, 
and poetry in the series are exsthetic, not didactic 
values. The interested reader ought to gain from 
them enjoyment and new power to enjoy. 

There is no mode of using The Harvard Classics 
which can be recommended as the best for all 
readers. Every student who proposes to master the 
series must choose his own way through it. Some 

readers may be inclined to follow the chrono- 





fined, and fertilized by it. 

With such objects in view it was essential 
that the whole series should be in the English 
language; and this limitation to English neces- 
sitated the free use of translations, in spite of 
the fact that it is impossible to reproduce per- 
fectly in a translation the style and flavor of 
the original. The reader of this collection must 
not imagine that he ean find in an English 
translation of Homer, Dante, Cervantes, or 
Goethe, all the beauty and charm of the orig- 
inal. Nevertheless, translations can yield much 
genuine cultivation to the student who attends 
to the substance of the author’s thought, al- 
though he knows all the time that he is missing 
some of the elegance and beauty of the original 
form. Since it is impossible to give in transla- 
tion the rhythm and sweetness of poetry—and 
particularly of lyric poetry—far the larger part 
of the poetry in The Harvard Classies will be 
found to be poetry which was written in English. 


The Sources and the Subjects 


W ‘icee with very few exceptions every 
/ piece of writing included in the series 

is complete in itself, that is, is a whole 
book, narrative, document, essay, or poem, there 
are many volumes which are made up of short, 
though complete, works. Thus, three volumes 
contain an anthology of English poetry com- 
prising specimens of the work of over two 
hundred writers. There is also a volume of 
memorable prefaces, and another of important 
American historical documents. Five volumes 
are made up of essays, representing several 
centuries and several nationalities. The prin- 
cipal subjects embraced in the series are history, 





biography, philosophy, religion, voyages and 
travels, natural science, government and polities, edu- 
cation, criticism, the drama, epic and lyric poetry, 
and prose fiction—in short, all the main subdivisions 
of literature. The principal literatures represented 
in the collection are those of Greece, Rome, France, 
Italy, Spain, England, Scotland, Germany, and the 
United States; but important contributions have 
been drawn also from Chinese, Hindu, Hebrew. 
Arabian, Seandinavian, and Irish sources. Since 
the series is intended primarily for American 
readers, it contains a somewhat disproportionate 
amount of English and American literature, and 
of documents and discussions relating to American 
history and to the development of American social 
and political ideas. 

Chronologically considered, the series begins with 
portions of the sacred books of the oldest religions, 
proceeds with specimens of the literature of Greece 
and Rome, then makes selections from the literature 
of the Middle Ages in the Orient, Italy, France, 
Scandinavia, Treland, England, Germany, and the 


I ‘hurch, includes a considerable representation 
01 erature of the Renaissance in Italy, France, 
Ge England, Scotland, and Spain, and, arriv 
ing lern times, comprehends selections deriv 


from three centuries of France, two centur 

















President Lowell of Harvard and Dr. Eliot 
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logical order; but shall they begin with the 
oldest book and read down through the cen- 
turies, or begin with the youngest and read 
backward? Another method would be to read 
by subjects, and under each subject chronolog- 
ically. A good field for this method is the col- 
lection of voyages and travels. There is also 
merit in the chronological order in reading the 
documents taken from the sacred books of the 
world. Still another method is that of compari- 
son or of contrast. The collection gives many 
opportunities of comparing views of contempo- 
raneous writers on the same subject, and also 
of contrasting the prevailing opinions in differ- 
ent nations or different social states at the same 
epoch. In government and polities, for example, 
the collection supplies much material for com- 
paring the opinions of writers nearly contempo- 
rary but of different nationality, and for con- 
trasting the different social states at the same 
epoch in nations not far apart geographically, 
but distinet as regards their history, tradi- 
tions, and habits. 


Comparative Reading 


NOTHER way of dealing with the collec- 
\ tion would be to read first an essay or a 
+ group of essays on related subjects, and 
then to search through the collection to dis- 
cover all the material it contains within the 
field of that essay or group of essays. The 
essays in the collection are numerous, and deal 
with a great variety of topics both old and new. 
Whoever should follow the various leadings of 
the essays in the collection would ultimately 
cover far the greater part of the fifty volumes. 
The biographies, letters, and prefaces contained 








The works of living authors were in general excluded, 
because the verdict of the educated world has not yet 
been pronounced upon them. 
The Basis of Selection 
NINALLY. the whole of nineteenth century fic- 
| tion, with two exceptions, was excluded; 
partly because of its great bulk, and_ partly 
because it is easily accessible. It proved to be possi 
ble, however, to represent by selections complete in 
themselves the English Bible, Shakespeare, and some 
other works of the highest order. Some authors 
whose greatest works were too long to be included in 
the series could be represented by one or more of 
their shorter works. It was hard to make up an ade- 
quate representation of the scientific thought of the 
nineteenth century, because much of the most pro 
ductive scientific thought has not vet been given a 
literary form. Tlie discoverers’ original papers on 
chemistry, physics, geology, and biology have usually 
been presented to some scientific societv, and have 
naturally been expressed in technical language, or 
have been filled with details indispensable from the 
scientific point of view but not instructive for the 
nublie in general. 
Although a good part of the reading provided in 


in the colleetion will also afford much good guid- 
ance to other material. The student who likes the 
comparative method will naturally read consecutively 
all the dramas the collection contains; and it will not 
make much difference at which chronological end he 
begins, for some persons find the climax of drama 
in Shakespeare, but others in the Greek tragedies. 
The anthology of English poetry is one of the most 
important parts of the collection, in respect to its 
function of providing reading competent to impart 
liberal culture to a devoted reader: but those vol- 
umes should not be read in course, but rather by 
authors, and a little at a time. The poems of John 
Milton and Robert Burns are given in full; because 
the works of these two very unlike poets contain 
social, religious, and governmental teachings of vital 
concern for modern democracies. Milton was the 
great poet of civil and religious liberty, Puritanism, 
and the English Commonwealth, and Burns was the 
great poet of democracy. The two together cover 
the fundamental principles of free government, edu- 
cation, and democratic social structure, and will 
serve as guides to much good reading on those sub- 
jects provided in the collection. The poetry con- 
tained in The Harvard Classics from Homer to 
Tennyson will by itself give any appreciative reader 
a vivid conception of the permanent, elemental sen- 
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timents and passions of mankind, and of the gradu- 
ally developed ethical means of purifying those 
sentiments and controlling those passions. 

In order to make the best use of The Harvard 
Classies it will be desirable for the young reader to 
reread those volumes or passages which he finds most 
interesting, and to commit to memory many of the 
pieces of poetry which stir or uplift him. It is a 
source of exquisite and enduring delight to have 
one’s mind stored with many melodious expressions 
of high thoughts and beautiful imagery. 

I hope that many readers who are obliged to give 
eight or ten hours a day to the labors through which 
they earn their livelihood will use The Harvard 
Classics, and particularly young men and women 
whose early education was cut short, and who must 
therefore reach the standing of a cultivated man or 
woman through the pleasurable devotion of a few 
minutes a day through many years to the reading of 
good literature. 

The main function of the collection should be to 
develop and foster in many thousands of people a 
taste for serious reading of the highest quality, out- 
side of The Harvard Classics as well as within them. 

It remains to describe the manner in which The 
Harvard Classics have been made up. I had more 
than once stated in public that in my opinion a five- 
foot shelf would hold books enough to give in the 
course of years a good substitute for a liberal edu- 
‘ation in youth to any one who would read them with 
devotion, even if he could spare but ten minutes a 
day for reading. Rather more than a year ago the 
firm of P. F. Collier and Son proposed that I under- 
take to make a selection of fifty volumes, containing 
from four hundred to four hundred and fifty pages 
each, which would approximately fill my five-foot 
shelf, and be well adapted to accomplish the educa- 
tional object I had in mind. 

I was invited to take the entire responsibility 
of making the selection, and was to be provided with 
a competent assistant of my own choice. In Febru- 
ary, 1909, I accepted the proposal of the publishers, 
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and secured the services of Dr. William A. Neilson, 
Professor of English in Harvard University, as my 
assistant. I decided what should be included, and 
what should be excluded. Professor Neilson wrote 
all the introductions and notes, made the choice 
among different editions of the same work, and 
offered many suggestions concerning available mate- 
rial. It also fell to him to make all the computa- 
tions needed to decide the question whether a work 
desired was too long to be included. The most ardu- 
ous part of his work was the final making up of the 
composite volumes from available material which 
had commended itself to us both. 


A Notable Group of Assistants 
 § WOULD have been impossible to perform the 


task satisfactorily if the treasures of the gen- 

eral library and of the department libraries of 
Harvard University had not been at our disposal. 
The range of the topics in the series was so wide, and 
the number of languages in which the desired books 
were originally written so great, that the advice of 
specialists, each in some portion of the field, had fre- 
quently to be sought. We obtained much valuable ad- 
vice of this sort from scholarly friends and neighbors. 

We are under obligations to the following Har- 
vard Professors and Instructors, whose advice we ob- 
tained on questions connected with their several 
specialties: 

Crawford Howell Toy, Hancock Professor of Hebrew: 
George Herbert Palmer, Alford Professor of Natural 
Religion; William James, Professor of Philosophy: 
William Morris Davis, Sturgis-Hooper Professor of 
Geology: Ephraim Emerton, Winn Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History; Charles Rockwell Lanman, Wales 
Professor of Sanscrit; Edward Laurens Mark, Hersey 
Professor of Anatomy; George Foot Moore, Frothing 
ham Professor of the History of Religion; Edward 
Stevens Sheldon, Professor of Romance Philology; Hora- 
tio Stevens White, Professor of German; Josiah Royce, 
Professor of the History of Philosophy: Harold Clar- 
ence Ernst, Professor of Bacteriology; Herbert Weir 
Smyth, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature; Frank 


William Taussig, Henry Lee Professor of Economies: 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of History; Morris 
Hicky Morgan, Professor of Classical Philology ; Theobald 
Smith, George Fabyan Professor of Comparative Pathol- 
ogy; Albert Andrew Howard, Pope Professor of Latin: 
George Lyman Kittredge, Professor of English; Samuel 
Williston, Weld Professor of Law; Charles Hall Grand- 
gent, Professor of Romance Languages; Hugo Miinster- 
berg, Professor of Psychology; Leo Wiener, Assistant 
Professor of Slavie Languages and Literatures; Hein- 
rich Conrad Bierwirth, Assistant Professor of German: 
Theodore William Richards, Professor of Chemistry: 
George Pierce Baker, Professor of English; James 
Haughton Woods, Assistant Professor of Philosophy; 
Irving Babbitt, Assistant Professor of French; Charles 
Jesse Bullock, Professor of Economies; Edwin Francis 
Gay, Professor of Economies; Charles Burton Gulick, 
Professor of Greek; William Zebina Ripley, Professor 
of Political Economy; Thomas Nixon Carver, David A, 
Wells Professor of Political Economy; William Guild 
Howard, Instructor in German; Fred Norris Robinson, 
Professor of English; Charles H. C. Wright, Assistant 
Professor of French; John Albrecht Walz, Assistant 
Professor of the German Language and Literature: 
Jeremiah D. M. Ford, Smith Professor of the French 
and Spanish Languages; Edward Kennard Rand, Pro- 
fessor of Latin; Oliver M. W. Sprague, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Banking and Finance; Jay Backus Woodworth, 
Assistant Professor of Geology; George Henry Chase, 
Assistant Professor of Classical Archeology; William 
Scott Ferguson, Assistant Professor of History; Roger 
Bigelow Merriman, Assistant Professor of History; 
Ralph Barton Perry, Assistant Professor of Philosophy; 
Louis Allard, Instructor in French; Harold de Wolf 
Fuller, Instructor in Comparative Literature; Lawrence 
Joseph Henderson, Instructor in Biological Chemistry ; 
F. W. C. Hersey, Instructor in English; F. W. C. Lieder, 
Instructor in German; C. R. Post, Instruetor in Ro- 
mance Languages: R. W. Pettengill, Instructor in Ger- 
man; H. W. L. Dana, Assistant in English. 


Many other scholars answered specific questions 
which we laid before them, among whom should be 
mentioned : 

Jefferson Butler Fletcher, Professor of Comparative 
Literature, Columbia University; William  Peterfield 

Continued on page 26 


Notes of a Romantic Life 


The Italian Days of Francis Marion Crawford, and the Intimate Side of His Character 


ORN in Italy and a Roman of the Romans, 
my brother was educated at home until he 
was twelve years old. Then he was sent to 
St. Paul’s School, of which Dr. Coit, an 
old friend of my mother’s, was at that time the prin- 
cipal. At the age of fifteen Marion came back to us 
in Rome, a great boy more than six feet 
tall, superbly proportioned, and radiat- 
ing life and strength. The next two 
years he spent in studying at the uni- 
versity and with an English clergyman, 
for he had made up his mind to go to 
Cambridge as soon as he should be old 
enough. His love of study returned to 
him after the inevitable boy period of 
physical growth, and he worked enthu- 
siastically, though somewhat erratic- 
ally; he looked and seemed so mature 
that social lures began to be held out 
to him, and also the romance of the 
Eternal City and its history rose up 
and claimed his interest and sympathy, 
interfering a little with scheduled work, 
but supplying the foundation for the 
exhaustive study he was to make of it 
in after years. Before going to Cam- 
bridge he spent some time with a tutor 
in Essex, and he grew to love very 
dearly the remote English country with 
its hoary traditions and kindly, honest 
atmosphere. The life in Essex fur- 
nished the material for one of his early 
novels, “The Tale of a Lonely Parish.” 
We were talking about it once, and I 
remember he said: “England is the 
most romantic country in the world. 
Anything could happen in those lonely 
old country houses lost in a dip of the 
moors, miles away from the beaten 
roads! The fierce privacy with which 
Englishmen surround themselves makes 
them absolutely independent within 
their own domains. No Eastern despot 
has finer opportunities for autocracy 
than the ordinary English squire.” 

In Essex he added one more to his 
list of accomplishments—bell-ringing. 
This art, lost or non-existent in most 
parts, had been carefully preserved and 
was the great pride of the young men 
of the village. 
ter of it, taking a keen pleasure in the 





Marion became a ma 


By MARY CRAWFORD FRASER 


mathematical developments of an eight-belled chime. 
He studied it scientifically, and I have found him 
working out problems in a thick “manual for 


ringers” when he was thousands of miles away from 
the little old church in green, sleepy Essex. 

He had one or two rough experiences there, one 
of which spoiled his good looks for a while. He was 
going away for the Christmas holidays and was saun- 
tering up and down the platform of the station, 

when, without a sound or word of warn- 
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He wandered about the mountains leading a mule laden with sacks of beans 








x 7 ing, a man whom he had never seen in 

, his life stepped up to him and deliv- 
ered such a blow in Marion’s face that 
he broke the bone of his nose. History 
does not say what happened to the man. 
It turned out that he was raving drunk. 
Poor Marion went through all the 
Christmas festivities with a compro- 
mising black patch across his nose— 
which in the end recovered its outline 
—and he said that the incident had 
given him a queer insight into British 
peasant character. A Frenchman or 
an Italian would have started by offen- 
sive language; the stolid East Anglian 
hit straight from the shoulder at the 
first person he met, without wasting 
time in trying to pick a quarrel. 

On another occasion my brother was 
walking along a solitary lane and met 
a rustic using fearful language to a re- 
fractory pig that stubbornly refused to 
trot in the right direction. 

“What good will all that cursing do?” 
Marion exclaimed seornfully. ‘Here, 
I'll show you how to drive the beast,” 
and he lifted his blackthorn walking- 
stick and gave the creature a gentle tap 
on the head. The result was instan- 
taneous. The pig rolled over stone 
dead; the countryman cursed more 
loudly than ever and vowed to take out 
a summons. In the end Marion had to 
pay him for the pig and then pay him 
to cart it away. 


Into the Wilds Alone 


Ek WAS very fond of the wild 
Abruzzi district which he after 


ward described SO vividly In 





“Saracinesca.” In order to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the pecples 
ways he dressed as one of them, and 


wandered about in the mountains for a 
whole month, leading a mule lagen wit! 
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sacks of beans which he sold to the peasants as he 
went. They thought he was a “Mercante di fave” 
from Rome, and never dreamed that he could speak 
any dialect but the broad “lingua Romana.” 

It was during this time that he had an adventure 
which deeply impressed his imagination. He and 
another man had been walking all day through the 
Joneliest part of the hills, and when night found 
them, hungry and exhausted, they had hope- 
lessly lost their way. As they entered a 
deep ravine, Marion’s companion collapsed 
They were far from 
any human habitation, and it was as im- 
possible to obtain help as to leave the poor 
fellow alone with the malaria and_ the 
wolves. So Marion raised him up and half 
carried, half dragged him on through the 
darkness, following a footpath which he 
knew must finally lead them back into the 
world of men. 

The rocks rose high and black on either 
side; the night was so dense in the deep 
defile that nothing was visible except the 
misty strip of sky overhead. Worn out 
and faint, my brother struggled on with his 
heavy burden. Then he must ‘have become 
light-headed, for, just as he felt his own 
strength failing, a wonderful illumination 
flooded the place. The black perpendicular 
rocks on either side became fairy palaces of 
unimaginable beauty, towering up in deli- 
cate Gothic spires toward the stars, and 
from their thousand casements streams of 
light shot out and filled the air with rain- 
bow colors, rose and white, golden and green 
and violet. The pilgrim forgot his weari- 
ness and walked on for some hours through 
the enchanted city, intoxicated with its 
loveliness. When it faded away, the ravine 
was left behind, the open country reached, 
and the walls of a hospitable farmhouse 
rose before him. 


into unconsciousness. 





Living Upon the Sea 


K WAS a magnificent swimmer, 
if and was never so happy as when 

performing amazing evolutions in 
the water. Once, indeed, he was laid up for 
along time, having strained himself by div- 
ing from a great height with another man 
—who failed to dive at the proper moment 
—sitting on his shoulders; but as a rule he 
was as much at home in deep water as on 
land. Many a glorious swim we had _ to- 
gether when the sun was rising over the 
Bay of Naples. To watch him stand poised 
for a dive was to see the dream of a Greek 
sculptor breathing in the flesh; his strength 
was as the “strength of ten,’ and my con- 
fidence in him was so great that had he 
bidden me swim with him to Capri—or 
New York—I would have obeyed him un- 
hesitatingly. 

In later years he lived almost as much at 
sea as on shore, disappearing from our ken 
for weeks at a time with his faithful sailors, 
Luigi, Antonino, San Pietro, and the rest 
ot his devoted bodyguard, who looked upon 
him half as a demigod to be obeyed, half 
as a big beloved child to be taken care of. The 
Sorrento sailor is not a careless, weather-beaten hero 
at all; he hates a storm, and particularly dislikes 
sailing straight before the wind; he would rather 
meet it, though he does not enjoy that either. As 
Marion put to sea preferably in rough weather and 
loved to send his yacht tearing along on the whole 
strength of a gale, the men had many anxious mo- 
ments, and a good percentage of their wages went 
in redeeming vows for big candles to be lit before the 
altar of the Blessed Saint Antonino when they re- 
turned in safety. But certainly the worst fright 
they ever had was on one calm morning off the coast 
of Calabria, near my brother’s other home, the castle 
of San Nicola. He had gone overboard for a swim, 
and was returning to the yacht when he saw them 
all beckoning to him frantically, their faces pale 
with fear. A few strokes put him alongside, a leap 
and a scramble over the taffrail—just as a large shark 
came nosing round the bows! There had never been 
any of these unpleasant visitors along our shores 
before, but with the opening of the Suez Canal 
they gradually found their way into the Mediter- 
ranean, and have greatly spoiled the pleasure of 
bathing in deep water there. 


A College Escapade 


UT e this little adventure Marion had 
a 1any loaves,” as the Romans say, and 
ha 


some very unexpected sides of life. 


After hi ition in Essex he went to Cambridge, 
where | ained a vear, and managed to get 
through imination—one of the very few feats 
of the | 1 record in the family, for Heaven, 
kind en ome ways, forgot to make any of us 
competit llahs. At Cambridge he did not earn 
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the reputation of an ardent student, but he enjoyed 
himself immensely. That term “immense” was one 
which was constantly being applied to him by his 
compeers, and at last he thought he might as well 
show people what it meant. He hunted round for 
the biggest trotting horse he could find, had a tower- 
ing dog-cart built, dressed himself in checks a foot 
square and of outrageous colors, and, thus equipped, 








A wonderful illumination flooded the place 


paraded the dignified university town, to the scandal 
of the authorities and the delight of his fellows. He 
had a clock, a French gimerack exactly imitating a 
wateh, and, having instructed his tailor to make a 
pocket large enough to hold it, he attached it to a big 
dog-chain, the links of which dangled ostentatiously 
across his waistcoat. One day in the train a facetious 
stranger, glancing at this ornament, asked him the 
time. When Marion pulled out a watch two inches 
thick and as big round as a muskmelon, the joker 
blanched. He thought he was shut in with a maniac 
and rushed from the carriage at the next stop. 


Mastering the Sanskrit 


_ all the fun and extravagance was destined 
y to 


be short-lived. Heavy money losses came 
upon the family, and my brother returned to 
Rome, saddened and perplexed, to carve out an in 
dependence. I was married and away—in China 
but a whim of my girlhood served as a straw to show 
him his direction. I had read all Max Miiller’s 
enchanting books and had fallen in love with 
Sanskrit. I bought grammars, dictionaries, every- 
thing that could help me on my ambitious road 
and left it all behind when more human allurements 
called to me. Marion, feeling the need of solitude 
for reflection, had decided to go off into the Abruzzi, 
as usual, to think things out. [lis portmanteau 
was packed and he stood for a moment wondering 
whether he had forgotten anything. “Why. 1 
haven’t put in a book!” he exclaimed, and looked 
round the room for one. <A shabby brown volume 
eaught his eye, and without even glancing at the 
title he tossed it in among his shirts and_ boots, 
and started on his journey. When that was accom 
plished he opened the book thus picked up at hap 
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hazard—and read it from beginning to end many, 
many times. It was my old Sanskrit grammar, and 
the vistas it opened up were so new, so enthralling, 
that during the weeks he spent in the hills Marion 
required no other food for his mind. When he re- 
turned to Rome he was resolved to become a San- 
skrit scholar even if he starved in the process. But 
things were not quite so bad as that; by dint of 
economy it was possible for him to carry 
out his design, and for two years he worked 
unremittingly, attending the lectures at the 
Roman University, and finally mastering 
the queen, though not the mother, of all 
the languages. 

I came home from China about that time 
and passed a winter with my people in 
Rome. Money matters had been more or 
less arranged, and they were living in the 
Palazzo Altemps, in one of those great wan- 
dering Roman apartments where there is 
room for everybody to be alone. I found 
my brother very much changed, his charac- 
ter matured now by an inflexible purpose 
—still sunny and genial, but much more 
sympathetic for others than before. I was 
in very bad health, and his kindness and 
eare greatly helped to set me on my feet 
again. Indeed, he was wonderful in ill- 
ness; the touch of his strong, magnetic 
hand; the quiet, reassuring tones of his 
voice; his strange, instinctive knowledge of 
the right thing to do, made it possible to 
throw off pain and weakness and respond to 
the command: ‘Be thou healed.” 


Fétes in the Ancient Tower 


E DAD chosen for himself a great 
H tower room where no one else would 
have dreamed of living. His _ per- 
sonal tastes could only be described as 
ascetic; he abhorred luxury, and his sur- 
roundings were hard, simple, inspiring 
as those of any monk. Yet to give 
pleasure to others he would organize the 
most enchanting little fétes. On New 
Year’s Eve—it was the last day of 1878—he 
invited us and all our intimate friends to 
see the old year out and the new year in, in 
his tower. We climbed to the long, twisting 
stairs and found ourselves in a fairyland of 
soft color and light. There were flowers 
everywhere, nooks hung with old tapestries, 
a score of little tables set with a dainty 
supper; and when we had done exclaiming 
at the magie of the transformation, the 
most perfect music fell upon our ears. 
Some of his musical friends were hidden 
away in a recess of the stairs; a small organ 
had somehow been coaxed up there; violins 
and ’cellos, and a quartet of men’s voices, 
gave us one beautiful old chant after an- 
other, and when the bells sounded midnight 
and the year’s end, we all stood up like one 
man and, holding hands in a great circle, 
sang our hearts out in “Auld Lang Syne!” 
Soon after that, early in 1879, Marion 
went to India with a learned and entertain- 
ing man, Dr. d’Acunha, an Indian pundit 
with a Portuguese name. He came to us 
with an introduction from some one or other—in- 
troductions hailed in my mother’s house—and we 
were all captivated with his personality and wis- 
dom. Yet it was a great wrench when Marion left 
us with him, intent upon completing his Sanskrit 
studies at their fountain-head. 

Once there he found it necessary to work hard to 
maintain himself, and took over the editorship of 
the paper in Allahabad; the rest—how “Mr. Isaacs” 
came to be written—is too well known to bear repe- 
tition. But there is a funny incident in the history 
of my brother’s first novel, which is less known. 
Ile wrote it in a few weeks and sent it to Maemillan, 
and then forgot all about the manuscript, for three 
months had passed and no notice was taken of it. 
This, I am glad to say, was his only experience of 
the “weary, weary waiting on the everlasting road,” 
which is the heaviest trial of a literary career. 
Years afterward, when, as Henry James remarked 
to me, Marion was meat amd drink and lodging to 
publishers, he was shown a letter from Mr. John 
Morley (now Lord Morley), who had been a reader 
for the firm in question. Mr. Morley’s appreciation 
of the novel-reading public was hardly justified by 
events. He classed “Mr. Isaaes” as a work which 
would never be popular; it would not “pay well,” but 
he advocated its production, saying that it was orig- 
inal and well written and would do the respected 
publishing house no harm. 


Touching the Popular Mood 


ARION himself always said that the instant 
suecess of “Mr. Isaacs” was a piece of stu 
= pendous luck. The fashionable world had 


gone off its head about Esoteric Buddhism: every 
body was either a Mahatma or Chela; and formerly 
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gross living people were giving their entertainers 
much inconvenience by refusing to eat beef and mut- 
ton, in public at any rate. “Mr. Isaacs” struck the 
note of the moment, and any one who had not read 
the book was hopelessly out of the running. Its 
writer became the idol of the lion hunters, much to 
his own amusement and finally to his annoyance. I 
shall never forget the quiet, definite way in which 
he used to turn off the compliments and questions 
of gushing enthusiasts when they began to talk 
about the “immortal work.” Yet they were right— 
and he was wrong. Society has forgotten all about 
theosophy; Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott 
have faded away into the twilight that mercifully 
swallows up extinct faddists; but Marion’s first 
novel is a classic, dear to all who love noble English, 
faultless construction, and a good story. 
Seventeen Languages Acquired 

ET it was a mere accident of expediency that 

he became a novel writer at all. His heart 

was in far higher things. He always looked 
forward to the day when he should be able to close 
the book of romance and devote himself to the one 
study which he considered worth pursuing, that of 
history. 

His essays in that direection—‘Ave, Roma Immor- 
talis,’ “The Rulers of the South,” and “Venice”— 
were signally. successful, but, compared with his 
aspirations, they were as the spray thrown off the 
crest of a towering wave. He was a specialist; it 
was the history of Italy which appealed to him; and 
a glance at the hundreds of tomes on the subject in 
his library, all read and marked, showed how thor- 
oughly he had qualified himself to treat of it. Thor- 
oughness was his passion, and it came to him by 
right, for our father, in spite—or perhaps because 
of his great artistic gifts, was the most patient and 
sincere of workers; “Thorough” was our mother’s 
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watchword; she said it was the anagram of all the 
virtues; and my brother carried it out in every detail 
of iife the command: *Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.” 

He was so serupulous that he would not write 
about any subject of which he had not personally 
and practically mastered the details. “A Roman 
Singer” was the outcome of years of familiarity 
with the musical life of Rome; for “Marietta, a 
Maid of Venice,” he went into every process of Vene- 
tian glasswork on the spot; he was his own archi- 
tect; he and his foreman builder (who could not 
read or write, yet directed and paid a great gang of 
workmen and never made a mistake in his entirely 
mental accounts) planned and carried out the tower, 
the magnificent sea wall, the spacious, harmonious 
courts and buildings of the Sorrento Villa with such 
perfection that no trained architect has a fault to 
find with it, and such aceuracy that each brick and 
stone was counted beforehand and the tally needed 
no correcting when the work was done. 

For “Marzio’s Crucifix” Marion became a silver- 
smith, making his own designs and beating them 
out in the metal in lovely classic forms. My mother 
had a silver bowl as a memory of the book; nymphs 
danced round its girth, and the workmanship was 
delicate and vigorous as if executed by a long 
trained hand. To write “The Witch of Prague” he 
went and lived in that city and learned Bohemian. 
It was the seventeenth language he had acquired. I 
do not know how many were added to the list after- 
ward. Slav and Seandinavian, Persian and Arabic, 
Latin and ‘Teutonic tongues—he possessed them all, 
and I remember his telling me gravely that any one 
ought to be able to learn a new language in six 
weeks! For him each fresh achievement was play. 
A seer, one of the real “Illuminati,” once said to 
him: “You would have been as successful in any 
other career you had chosen to undertake.” 


One preeminent subject he did not care to dis. 
cuss—theology. His religion was too much a part 
of himself to invite analysis when once he had satis- 
fied himself of its supreme truth and irrefutable 
logic. Yet, to assist others, he was planning to 
write a pamphlet entitled: “Why I am a Catholic.” 
Rocky in faith, yet simple as a child in practise, 
he was one of the few latter-day Catholics who take 
their creed as the Crusaders took it, whole, unques- 
tioningly, and joyfully. And he took the gift of life 
in the same way; nothing passed unnoticed, no point 
of interest was missed; he had the keenest sense of 
humor, and his laugh would ring out like a boy’s if 
any one told a good story, an art of which he was 
himself a master. He wanted to live, to stay longer 
with those he loved. He always took the most hope- 
ful view of his own health, and was greatly cheered 
when it seemed to be improving a little a few days 
before he died. 

Everything was Marion’s—suecess, honor, the 
affectionate companionship of a devoted wife who 
read every line he wrote with the keenest interest 
and true literary acumen; brave sons and beautiful 
daughters, who worshiped their father; but nothing 
in this world had any real hold upon him. He was 
quite detached; he worked to the very end, knowing 
that the end might come at any moment, in order 
that his dear ones might not miss any of the com- 
forts and luxuries with which he had always sur- 
rounded them. He was princely in his dealings with 
others, the helper of the poor, the defender of the 
oppressed, a tower of strength to all in trouble. But 
for himself he asked nothing, desired nothing that 
the world can give. He aspired to only one thing, 
immortality. And when the call came, on Good 
Friday, in the glory of the sunset by the sea, he 
answered with a smile and shed his fetters without 
a sigh. The only wonder was that they had held 
him here so long. 


The Spring Curiosity Shop 


Some of the Plays—Odd and Otherwise—Which the Warm April Days Brought to the Theater 


HE season of revivals and returning pil- 

grims, of warm afternoons in which the 

sunshine competes cheerfully with eccen- 

tric and gloomy matinées, is upon us again, 
and we have beheld various unusual and interesting 
things. 

The New Theater’s production of Maeterlinck’s 
“Sister Beatrice” and a portion of the fourth act of 
Ibsen’s “Brand” was one of these. Neither of these 
pieces was*calculated to allure the “tired business 
man,” yet in presenting them the New Theater ful- 
filled one of its many functions, and did so excel- 
lently well. Such a venture presupposes 
a certain intellectual sophistication on the 
part of the audience, a willingness imagi- 
natively to forage here and there and to be 
interested in work suggestive or significant 
in itself, although not suited, perhaps, for 
ordinary theatrical entertainment. 

The portion of our public thus equipped 
is small, but the New Theater is certainly 
right in producing such work now and then, 
merely for the purpose of drawing more 
general attention to it if for nothing else. 

The part of “Brand” used was that in 
which this supreme egoist—who, in the 
mad pursuit of an austere ideal, gradu- 
ally cut himself off from every human 
association—drove his wife, by forcing her 
to renounce even the sorry comfort of 
grieving over their dead child, to heart- 
break and death. It was acted with a 
great deal of intelligent feeling by Miss 
Annie Russell and Mr. Ben Johnson, and 
the musical accompaniment, scarcely 
more insistent than a vaguely heard 
breeze, and swelling out in moments of 
climax with impressive eloquence, was 
managed with unusual skill. 


“Brand” and “Sister Beatrice ” 


N “SISTER BEATRICE,” Maeter- 
| linck uses the medieval legend—also 

used by the late English poet, John 
Davidson—of the nun who vielded to the 
call of life and fled from her convent. The 
image of the Virgin, before which she had 
praved for advice, came down from her 
niche, put on the nun’s robe, and forthwith 
took her place. When the other sisters 
started to punish the supposed Sister Bea 
trice for her carelessness in allowing the 
their whips were 
turned into lilies and the whole place 
was filled with music and light. 


image to be stolen, 


A scene from 
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the New Theater's production of Maeterlinck’s “Sister Beatrice ” 


Twenty years later the real Sister Beatrice, an old 
woman now, broken with suffering and sin, came 
back to the convent to die. The image returned to 
its niche and the other sisters listened in kindly 
incredulity to Sister Beatrice’s plea for forgiveness, 
certain, as they thought they were, that she had been 
with them all the time and the most devout and 
penitential of them all. 

Seen through that mystical twilight in which 
Maeterlinck’s figures live and move, “Sister Bea- 
trice” is less the story of an individual woman who 
sins for love than a suggestion of pitiful humanity 
itself, of those who plunge into life in the search for 
happiness, and in living suffer punishment and pen- 
ance infinitely more bitter than the self-inflicted 
penances of those who shrink from life and give up, 
as they think, their chance of happiness. 

The part of Sister Beatrice was beautifully played 
by Miss Edith Wynne Matthison, and the stage- 
management showed much imagination. The mo- 
ment in which the stage is suddenly flooded with 
light, the sisters’ whips turned into lilies, and 
the auditorium filled with the odor of 
incense and the thunder of the organ 
and violins, was a combination of poetry 
and effective stage-management rarely 
seen in the theater. 


“Dr. Faustus” and Other Fine Old Landmarks 


FYNUERE is a certain amount of pre- 
tension in Mr. Ben Greet’s esoteric 
activities which the actual perform- 

ances do not always seem, to the average 

theatergoer, to carry out, and his experi- 
ment in “plays worth while” at the Garden 

Theater has not been as richly graced as it 

might have been with public support. If 

all his performances are as good as the one 
of “The Rivals” which I happened to see, 
this is rather a pity. The usual stage 
scenery was used, the performance was 
idequate, and often—thanks especially to 
the “Mrs. Malaprop” of Miss Alice Gale, 
the “Lydia Languish” and “TLuey” of the 

Misses Vivian and Mr. Douglas Wood's 

“Captain Absolute” delightful. And to 

<ee the fine old Sheridan comedy in these 

vathological days is always a refreshing 


l 
privilege. 

To be sure. it is the writers of to-day 
whose work most needs support. Theirs 
the task to earry on the flame. The world 
must always have taken some forward step 
which their predecessors, however mighty, 


did not know. Their plays aay be crude, 
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wei | ‘There is absolutely no limit to the usefulness of the BRUSH 
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.u» | tis adapted to hundreds of business uses, as well as pleasure 
nterest 
Au 
vthine No matter what your occupation or profession, it will pay you to thoroughly investi- 
le Was gate this wonderful car. Find out what it is doing for thousands of merchants, physicians, 
git. contractors, engineers, lawyers, salesmen, farmers, mail-carriers, artisans—in_ fact, for men 
> com- (and women) in aimost all walks of life. 
aes If you investigate carefully, you will find that the BRUSH is not an imitation nor an 
Py adaptation of any other automobile—all other low-priced cars are. They have all the 
. But § complications of the big car, but the parts are necessarily so small that they cannot stand 
3 that =F the hard knocks. 
rom. You will find in the BRUSH a car so simple in design that all parts can be made 
1a, he strong enough to stand as hard usage as any automobile in existence. 
ithout dae You will find the best of materials, each 
| held - Dae ak JZ- piece selected for the function it has to per- 
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form. You will find the workmanship on the 
vital parts—the parts that prove the real 
value of an automobile—-as good as on cars 
selling for ten times as much. True, you will not find as much show and polish on the out- 
side; but show and polish won’t make the car ruan—and that is what interests you. 

Don’t misunderstand by this statement that the BRUSH isn’t well finished. In this 
respect it compares favorably with the high-priced cars, but we want to impress on you 




















7 
especially the care we take with the parts that make the car go when you push the lever! 
n old Please don’t get the idea that you are getting more automobile if you pay even $200 
came or $300 more for a big car cut down in size to sell at a comparatively low price. You will 
we get more parts, ‘tis true—also a lot of trouble and expense. 
ness, After finding out all about the BRUSH, apply the results of your investigation to 
been your every-day life. Figure out in dollars and cents what it would mean to you to own an 
and absolutely dependable little motor car which you can operate for one cent a mile or even less. 
atch You would be positively independent, 
Bea- as far as all other modes of transportation 
be are concerned. When you are ready to leave home in the morning, you would not be 
for delayed by a tie-up on the street-car line or railroad. 
pen- Suppose your business takes you to dozens or even to only several places during the 
apy day. The BRUSH affords you a means of transportation by which you can go just 
7” where you want to go, at the instant you are ready. The saving in time is a great big 
iyed item, and the convenience cannot be estimated. 
age- When the day’s work is done, you don’t have to hang to a strap in a foul-smelling 
wee street car.or train, if you live in the city. You get the benefit of a ride home in the open 
and air, which refreshes you and gives you an appetite for your evening meal. 
Poni And after that evening meal, which you will enjoy, think what a spin around the 
he boulevards or out into the country will mean 
rely :; to you and yours! 
oS ’ e | If you live in the country, the BRUSH 
rks eC ? peek A affords you a means of getting to town in 
pre- <a a hurry. You don’t have to worry about 
eric hitching up and unhitching—not to mention 
ond the fact that the horse, which has probably been worked hard all day, will be resting. 
eri- During cold and rainy weather, a top and curtains, purchased at a small additional 
den ~ cost, will protect you completely. 
ue - No matter where you live, if you use any mode of transportation, it will pay you 


to investigate the BRUSH. 

The BRUSH knows no class, recognizes no competition. It is 
being used by men who make less than $1,000 a year, by men 
ile, : 7 whose annual income is more than $25,000 a year, and by com- 
> SN = =a\%’. panies whose yearly profits are more than $1,000,000. It is truly 
to ~ EVERYMAN’S CAR. 
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“| BRUSH RUNABOUT CO., 430 Baltimore Ave, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Keep Your Dress Suit 
Unwrinkled 


Have it ready to wear when you want 
it—fresh and free from wrinkles—without 
the necessity for constant pressing. 

Keep it away from dust and soot—safe 
from the ever flying moth—by simply 
slipping it into a 


Wayne Cedared 
Paper Wardrobe 


after each evening’s wear. 
The Wayne Cedared Paper Wardrobe is 


the ideal storage protection for all gar- 
ments all the year ‘round. But it is most 
valuable for day to day use. 


It makes the care of the clothes easy— 
keeps their looks—doypbles their life. 

Wayne Wardrobes do away with wrap- 
ping and folding away in trunks or draw- 
ers—a process which results in a mass of 
wrinkles. 

It is a minute’s work to slip party frock, 
evening wraps, your Sunday suit, into a 
Wayne Wardrobe and close the top. The 
patented closing device makes it air-tight. 

Your garments hang full length and un- 
crushed in a dust-proof, moisture-proof, 
germ-proof receptacle, fragrant with a de- 


lightful cedar odor instead of obnoxious 
with tar-paper, camphor or moth balls. 
Yet this pleasant cedar smell does not 


cling to the clothes. 


Wayne Wardrobes Will 
Last for Years 


Made of tough and pliable rope paper; 
a stout steel hanger outside and a row of 


steel hooks inside bear all weight—none 
comes on the paper. 

An extra wide opening and accordion 
pleated sides give ample room. Notice 


the reinforced square bottom and the metal 
clasps for closing. 


Your Dealer Should 
Keep the Wayne 


They are for sale at most dry 
department stores and clothiers. Should 
you not find them, write to us, giving 
styles and sizes, and enclosing price. We 


goods and 








will send you the Wardrobes at once, trans- 
portation prepaid. 

No. Each 

3. Dress Suits, Frock Coats, Business 
Suits, Women’s Coats, 30 x 6 x 530 . 75c¢ 

5. Overcoats, Motor Coats, Society and 

Military Uniforms, Gowns, Opera 
Cloaks, 30x6x55 - aieam » « S680 

7. Fur Coats, Motor Coats, Ball and Ever 

ing Gowns, 30x6x60, with garment 
hanger res, TER 1.50 

9. Furs, Muffs, Collarettes, etc., with spe- 
cial fur and muff hanger, 24x 6x %6 75c¢ 

Other sizes at dealers 
“How to Care for Clothes” 
Free for a Postal 

This booklet is most valuable to every 
man or woman—sent free for a postal. It 
gives you hints on the care of clothes 
that will make them look better and last 
longer. (26) 


Wayne Paper Goods Co. 
Dept. 25 Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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are alive. And there is some 
thing in being a cheap live birch tree 
rather than a fine old dead mahogany 
cabinet. Nevertheless, the fine old eabi 
net should be cherished—to show a hur- 
mechanical age how furniture 
should be made, perhaps merely for its 
rich, old-fashioned beauty. 
The greatest novelty of Mr. 
fering at the Garden was the “Dr. Faus- 
tus” of Christopher Marlowe. It was the 
first time, so it was said, that this ancient 
landmark had been professionally 
in this country. The play was presented in 
Elizabethan fashion. Dr. Faustus’s study 
was represented by a four-posted canopy in 
the center of the stage, the angels appeared 
on a sort of platform behind him, and the 
scenes in which Dr. Faustus did not ap- 
pear were played in front of the canopy. 
Mr. J. Sayer Crawley read the sonorous 
lines of “Dr. Faustus” with good effect 
Mr. Robert Whitworth was a picturesque 
Mephistopheles, and all in all this quaint 


but they 


good 


reversion to the very beginning of “Mar- 
lowe’s mighty line” was thoroughly inter- 


esting and worth a 
W. S. Gilbert’s “Palace of Truth’— 
where everybody, although he didn’t know 


he did so, said exactly what he thought— 
and some of Hawthorne’s wonder tales 
were among the other things presented. 


In short, the experiment of those thought- 
ful players has been plucky and commend- 
able, and it is much to be hoped that they 
may succeed in their attempt to continue 
as a stock company next year. 

Any one of half a dozen recent stories 
in the papers gave almost a news interest 


to Mrs. Fiske’s production of Ibsen’s “Pil- 
lars of Society.” Karsten Bernick was 
the big man of a little Norwegian town. 


another, not 


eussedness as for 


IIe did one shady thing after 
so much from inherent 


the reason that at the moment a slight 
moral concession seemed necessary and 
justified in order that something appar- 
ently bigger and more important might 


successfully go through. And then, after 
getting a fine reputation as the 
his town, he awakened years 
just as some of our well-known men have 
been awakened, to find that he was an 
out-and-out crook and grafter. Ibsen, 
after all, was one of the first of the 
muckrakers. 


Was 


As Lona Hessel, the girl who returned 
from America to stir up her native Nor- 
wegian town and let fresh air in, Mrs. 
Fiske gave up the center of the stage to 


Mr. Holbrook acted 
Bernick. 
their tasks, 


Blinn, who 


and, as usual in Mrs. Fiske’s 
productions, they were ably assisted. The 
piece is rather more diffuse than some of 
Ibsen’s later plays, but deliciously humor- 
ous often, and always interesting, none the 
less so, perhaps, for ending happily. 

I ; ; 


The Harvard Classics 


Continued from page 22) 


Trent, Professor of English, Columbia Uni- 
versity; A. A. Young, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Leland Stanford, Jr., University; 
G. R. Noyes, Assistant Professor of Slavic, 
University of California; Lucien Foulet, 
Professor of French, University of Cali- 
fornia; Francis B. Gummere, Professor of 
English, Haverford College; Curtis Hid- 
Page, Professor of English Litera- 
Northwestern University; William 
Lewis, Dean of the Law Depart- 
University of Pennsylvania; James 
Ford Rhodes, LL.D. ( Harvard), Historian; 
Henry Pickering Waleott, Chairman of 
the Massachusetts Board of Health; Will- 
iam Belmont Parker, New York; John A, 
Lester, Ph.D., the Hill School, Pennsyl- 
vania: Alfred Dwight Sheffield, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


Draper 
ment, 


The staff of the Harvard Library have 
also given valuable assistance. In illus 
trating the volumes with portraits and 
facsimiles the publishers are under great 


obligations to the following owners. of 


valuable prints, manuscripts, and auto 
graph letters, who kindly permitted the 
publishers to use precious objects from 
their collections: 

J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq.: R. H. Dana, 
Esq.; Wymberley Jones De Renne, Esq.; 
Harvard University Library New York 
Public Library; Boston Public Library; 
| Library of Congress; Library of the Met 
| ropolitan Museum of Art: Fogo Art 


Museum. 


Che elaborate alphabetical index is in- 


tended to give any person 
}art of using indices or cone rdances, o7 
will aequire it in this instance, immedi 


ate access to any author or any subject 


Karsten | 
Both were more than equal to | 


Greet’s of- | 


produced | 








pillar of | 
after, | 








who knows the | 


| 


mentioned in the entire collection, and 
indeed to any passage in the fifty volumes | 
to which the inquirer has a good elu 
This full index should make The Harvard 
' (Jassies onvenient books of reference 

20) 





] 50 Tapering Round 
ed Rubber 27222h > 


rubbing in the lather. HE DOES IT WITH His 
FINGERS--this is always mussy and often unsanitary, 
You have imitated the barber’s method in spite of its untidj- 
ness and then have had to wash the lather from your hand 
before you could use your razor. Neither your fingers nor the 
barber’s can soften the beard quickly, neatly or thoroughly, 
The Luxury Lather Brush has 150 Tapering Little Round 
Red Rubber Fingers, sterilized and sanitary, which take the 
place of the five human fingers and work the lather into the 
beard far more thoroughly and effectively because their 
little tapering ends penetrate deticeen and around the 
hairs, while the broad-pointed human fingers merely 
pass over them. ‘These velvety rubber fingers soften 
the beard scientifical/y—they get the lather right down 
into the beard where the razor cuts. ‘This saves the 
edge of the razor and makes it cut better. It makes 
certain a clean, comfortable shave in ha/f the 
usual time without even wetting your fingers, 


You must soften your beard to shave with 
comfort for the reason that a softencd beard 
offers less resistance to the razor—therefore less 


























Worth 
several times its 
price because the 






Lather Brush 


is an atticle of the highest quality which accomplishes better than has heretofore been 

possible three important results: 

LATHERS BETTER THAN YOUR OLD BRUSH: Made of choicest Beau Blanc French Bristle 
blended with PURE Badger Hair in just the right proportions to give elasticity and best lathe ake 
qualities. Bristles are vulcanized in hard rubber—can’t pull out. Open handle of hard rubber at 
right angles. As handy as a hair-brush and you can hang it up. 


SOFTENS THE BEARD BETTER THAN YOUR HAND: The little rubber fingers are made of 
best refined Para, soft as velvet. Will quickly soften the most wiry beard, but cannot irritate the ten- 
derest skin. Makes possible a daily shave with comfort, 


MASSAGES THE FACE WHILE LATHERING: Notime lost. Delicate, pleasant and sure in its 
invigorating, skin-strengthening benefits. Prevents blackheads and improves the complexion by 
cleaning out the pores, Cures ingrowing beard and banishes skin troubles 


Used with shaving stick, powder, cream or mug, the LUXURY gives more satisfaction in shaving 
than any other toilet article ever devised, 


BOOK —*“ Well Lathered is Half Shaved ’’— FREE 


This book tells the correct way to apply lather and use a razor, Send your dealer’s name, 


If your dealer hasn’t the LUXURY LATHER BRUSH, send us $3.00 and we will send one prepaid by 
return mail. Use it a momth and éest our claims; then if you are willing to part with it return the brush 


and we will refund your money. Write us. 
Luxury Sales Company, 386 River St., Troy, N. Y. 











OOFING 


Saves Labor and Money 


ROOFING that has 

A to be painted every 

year or two 1s a con 
tant care. Suppose you 
shouia ne gle ct to paint 
yours in time. The chances 

are that when you did re 
member, (which would probably 
be when you discovered it leaking) about Amatite as we do; 
it would be late to paint or buy it every time. It’s the 
patch. You would need a new of ready roofing that 
roof. isfied customers. 

Now you can avoid all this Send to-day for a free 
bother and expense by buying to nearest office. That 
Amatite, which needs no painting story. 
or coating of any kind. 

We will send you a sample free. 
Write for it to-day and settle the 
question fo! yourself. It will only 
cost you a postal card and will 


save you many dollars in the end. 

Amatite comes in convenient 
rolls ready to be laid on the roof. 
Anyone can do the job. Liquid 
cement to seal the laps and large 
headed nails are supplied free in 
center of each roll. 

We wish you knew as much 
you'd 
kind 


makes sat 


too 


sample 
tells the 


3ARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
a Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Cleveland Pittsburg New Orleans 
Kansas City St. Louis 

















SAFEST AND FASTEST OF PLEASURE mare 


Mu und FASTER than any wo at 
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CANT SINK 
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MULLINS S TEEL BOATS 
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ouniltad PROMPT CRIES 
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F Model 4-50—S0 H. P., 


sh 
re been 
Bristles 
athering 


ibber at 


made of 
the ten- 


re in its 

pie: Every Apperson Car in service to- 
day—and there are thousands— 
embodies the expert experience 
of seventeen years. of manufac- 


ture. 


shaving 


Apperson Brothers—master builders 
—literally constructed with their 
own hands the first American 
motor car. 


Step by step, model after model, they 
have guided their business to its 
present tremendous proportions 
without abandoning for one mo- 
ment their policy of scrupulous 
personal supervision. 


The Apperson Car w hichwoubuy” to- 
day constitutes a compact be- 
tween yourself and the builders 
—an agreement that it shall. be 
the best which their unique and 
extraordinary experience*can de- 


The Apperson Brothers. have never 
yet built either a poor-orveven an 
ordinary car. 


They are strangers to the latter-day 
policy of an enormous, haphaz- 
ard output of assembled cars. 








Seventeen Years of Devotion to 


the Highest Motor Car Ideals 


vise. a 


Model 4-30—30 H. P., Four-Cylinder, Five- Passenger 
Touring Car—$2,000 (F. O. B. Kokomo, Ind.) 


Four-Cylinder, Seven-Passenger Touring Car—$4,200 (F. O. B. Kokomo, Ind.) 





Model 4-40—40 H. P., Four-Cylinder, Seven-Passenger 


Apperson Touring Car—$3,000 (F. O. B. Kokomo, Ind.) 


They manufacture every 
Car and vouch for its value to- 
day as truly as they manufac- 
tured the first American auto- 


mobile. 


Out of that first infant of the industry 
and the fifty models which have 
followed it (each finer than the 
last) has proceeded the superb 
Apperson of to-day. 





And precisely what are you assured 
of getting in each of the nine 
Apperson models of 1910? 


Roadstér—(Good for seventy-five miles 
Four-Cylinder—$4,250 (F. O. B. 
Kokomo. Ind.) 


‘‘Jack Rabbit’’ 
an hour) — 


At $4,200, where will I find a car that 
will compare with the Apperson 
~ four-fifty. (Exquisitely finished, 
© 50) h. p. motor; 5% in. bore, 5 in. 
Stroke; 128 in. wheel base; 36x4% 
“and,36x4 in. wheels; 7 passenger. ) 
A rematkable family—these nine 
famous, Appersons—eulogized by 
every Apperson owner; fore- 
most in ever \road ama. hill climb- 
ing feat“ that testifies wut! . Teal 
strength and worth. => 


Take the three popular types and ex- 
amine them one at a time :— 


At $2,000, a fine, big, generous 30 hipe 

7 a Selbodyitip all the structural 
excellence of the Apperson 
highest price and lacking onl 
the excess power and size—a car 
for whose mate at an approxi- 
mate price you will search in 
vain. 


At $3,000, a larger, finer car equally 
as free from rivalry in its class— 
a “‘hand made’’ Apperson product 






If you have been distracted by clam- 


‘th 40 1 t orous publicity from the high 
wi 10rse power, capaci . - . 
f ol. ” fl sale | y esteem in which the Apperson is 
or seven passengers ) > ig: ee eed 

a Se held by thousands of discriminat- 


nition system and appointments 
fit for a prince. 


ing buyers—you should inform 


yourself by inquiry. 


Write to-day for free book—minutely describing Apperson car, construction and achievements. 


Apperson Brothers Automobile Co., Kokomo, Indiana 
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A Damaging 
Confession 


When a woman says, ‘Thank 
Heaven, I’m through with my Spring 
house-cleaning,’’ she makes a mor- 
tifying confession. 

She admits that for twelve months 
she allowed her house to grow dirt- 
ier, month by month, until it be- 
came just twelve times as dirty as 
it should have been. 


What excuse does 
she offer? Why do 
this thing only once 
or twice a year ? 

Because of the 
confusion, the mis- 
ery, the worry it 
causes. 

“House - cleaning 
time!’’ Who does 
not shudder to 
think of it! 

A well-known do- 
mestic science ‘ au- 
thority said the 
other day, ‘“ The 
Duntley Cleaner és 
the greatest house- 
hold invention since 
the sewing machine. 
It does more to 
lighten housework 
and to make the 
home sanitary than 
anyother one thing.” 

The Duntley 
Pneumatic Cleaner 
transforms the care 
of home from an infinite burden iuto a | 
comparative pleasure. 


Instead of an upheaval of furniture, 
ripping up of carpets, and what not, to 
get rid of the accumulated dirt of months, 
we have a regular and simple renovation 
which results in perpetual freedom from 
dust, grime and disease germs. 


You need never sweep nor dust again. 
The Duntley Pneum&tic Cleaner will do 
it for you —ten times easier, ten times 
quicker and ten times better. 

I know so well 
that the Duntley 
Cleaner will free 
you forever from 
the house-cleaning 
bugbear, that I am 
willing to send you 
a machine for a free 
demonstration in 
your own home—no 
matter where you 
live. 








I am not afraid to 
send the Duntley 
Pneumatic Cleaner 
a thousand miles 
away end let it tell 
its own story. 





I want you to 
know why this 
cleaner has won 
Grand Prizes in this 
country and Gold 
Medals abroad. I 
want you to realize 
that it is cheaper to 
have a Duntley 
Pneumatic Cleaner 
than to be without one. 

Let me prove what I claim—in your 
own home. I will take all the risk. If 
you do not find that the Duntley Cleaner 
is an actual household necessity, send | 
it back. 

Duntley Pneumatic Cleaners are oper- 
ated by the ordinary electric light cur- 
rent. Where there is no electricity, | 
hand-power machines can be furnished. | 

Prices range from $45.00 to $125.00. 
Small monthly payments, when desired 

Fill out and mail to today the | 
coupon below. 


J. W. Duntley, President 
402 Harvester Building 
Chicago 








me 


eee Cut on This Line and Mail Coupon a Orc— 


Duntley Manufacturing Co. 
402 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 


Send me booklet of Duntley Pneun 
for household and your bool 
house-cleaning. 


itic Cleaners 


use, on scientific 


Name..... 


| 
Address 

| 
Town.... 


GROMED cc ctccues 


Stat 





IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISE 


Perception 


Disdaining the Minute in Nature, and 
the Fallacies Which Result 


By S. F. AARON 
NE of the biggest snags in the 
river of learning has always been 
the nearly invisible. Hidden be- 


neath the surface it has caused 
common contempt, and many a craft has 
gone high and dry upon it or been held 


back from advancing further. 

It is not surprising that the unlearned 
and unequipped fall down on the under- 
standing of the minute; as well expect a 
novice to build the Gatun Dam with a 
trowel. But it is not alone the tyro, for 
many there are who can not construct a 
chicken coop with a chest of tools, and 
some who have studied their pathologies, 
gazed through a microscope and sat at lee- 
tures can not comprehend nature below the 
visible. This finds frequent example among 
medical men, more than others, but the 
average college man is also apt to get 
badly stuck on the snag. 

I remember a bright youngster who 
questioned his college bred dad about the 
nature and effect of yeast in bread: 

“Why, it’s, oh it’s—it’s—why, you see 


it has, it’s a sort of combination, you 
know, like cream-of-tartar, makes a gas, 


swells the bread up, makes it light.” 

The boy gone, I gently reminded my 
friend of his reply and of the nature of 
the yeast plant. 

“Oh well, it’s nearly the same thing, 
same effect,” he said, “and it’s only a 
theory, anyway, and what’s the odds? 
Benny couldn’t understand it, and it won’t 
help him to make a living any better if he 
did understand it.” 


Mosquitoes and Malaria 

T SEEMS a rather difficult matter for 
some doctors to get it into their heads 
that miasmas have nothing whatever to 
do with malaria and that it is only 
through the introduction of an animal 
germ (plasmodium) by actual inoculation 
that the disease can become established in 
the human body. Although the evidence is 
ecnclusive that the mosquito is the sole 
means by which the germ is carried and 
inoculated into the flesh of the victim, the 
old, miasmatic idea still sticks. I knew two 
farmers to get excited over mosquitoes and 
malaria. One had been reading a magazine 
article, the other called it all ‘“onreason- 
able foolishness.” They made a bet, and 

the doctor to whom they referred said: 
“What’s the cause of malaria? Oh, 
poisonous airs from swamps and new 
plowed ground and drinking water from 
stagnant wells.” The poor fellow who 


was right lost the bet, another martyr to | 


almost wilful ignorance. 














Uneeda 
Biscuit 


5 ¢g (Never Sold in Bulk) 


Some few people still 
buy soda crackers in 
a bag is hard to say. 


But it is easy to 
understand why in- 
creasing millions of a 
Nation’s people keep 
on getting and eating 
more and more 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














| 


Lockjaw (tetanus) is the result of the | 


introduction into the blood of a known 
bacillus through inoculation from 
thing that has been taken from a culture 
medium, such soft earth 
decaying vegetable mold or animal matter. 
The writer once took a sick horse to a 
lecally well-known veterinarian, a gradu- 
ate of one of the leading medical colleges, 
and after quickly and correctly diagnosing 
the case the doctor searched for the wound. 
None could be found, however. 

“Well,” he said finally, “I suppose he’s 
been scared.” 

“Seared?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he replied, “a heavy thunder 
storm or lightning close by, or any big 
fright will do it.” 

“In what way will fright of any kind in- 
troduce into the animal’s blood the teta- 
nus bacillus?” 

He looked perplexed and did not answer 
for a moment, then he said: “Oh, well, I 
suppose the ‘bug’ is there, anyhow,” and 
let it go at that. 

In conversation ago with 
an officer of one of our leading academies 
a man who has published much 


as 


several 


years 


of science, 


who, by the way, regularly addressed a con 


some- | 


| 
| 
| 


containing 





Instant Reference 


The Rand Revolving Index 


Not a business house in the United States but what absolutely requires it. 
Will save its cost every month. 


Six times quicker 


Eighty-two bristol board typewritten individual name cards in each metal leaf. 
in alphabetical, numerical, or geographical order. 


Names can be arranged 


than 


the card index. 


Names instantly removed or new ones inserted without disturbing 


Leaves attached to ball bearing revolving standards, 
wall brackets, desk stands, or cabinets with lock and 
key, any capacity from 5 to 100 metal leaves, or put 
up in book form with limited number of leaves. 

For correspondence index or any other reference list 
—adjustable, elastic, instantaneous. One Boston con- 
cern has a 30,000 name index for its charge accounts. 

The largest bank in New England uses it in its 
correspondence department. 

Used for every conceivable purpose in all parts of the 
United States and in foreign countries. 
Write today for full information and how to order 





Desk Stand 


Dept. C, 178 Devonshire St. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





= < 
Book Form 


THE TIME-SAVER COMPANY 


San Francisco, Cal. St. 


‘o suit your requirements, 


Boston, Mass. 
Louis, Mo. 


—that is what you must have in 
these days of keen competition 


others. 
: 





Metal Construction 











of a popular nature on natural history, 

the subject touched upon. some small 

spiders that I had brought him, the mark- | 
ings of which exactly resembled the mossy 

lichens growing on the plant on which the 
| spiders were found. The fact that this 
| Was a most interesting case of protective 

resemblance was noted and the naturalist 


giegation and was naturally somewhat set 
minded on such matters, made reply a | 
little testily: 

“Oh, that may be very well for some 
things,” he said, “but these little crea 
tures are altogether too small to be in- 


fluenced by evolution.” 


Think of it. Here is one who after years 
afield, watching closely the constant 
| struggle for existence, has utterly failed 
to grasp its mighty import. For him, 


among earthly things, there is only the 
easily apparent and distinctly visible to 
be reckoned with. 


) 










Write at once for tull particulars and 
MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle 

U.S., without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
EE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 


anyone, anywhere in th 
allow TEN DAYS’ FR 


it to any test you wish. 


WANTED—-RIDER AGENTS 


“Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. 
fast. 
N 


Our agents everywhere 
special offer. 


1e 









IN 


EACH TOWN 


and district to ride 


p 


an 
le 


1 exhibit a sam- 
1910 Model 

are making money 
We ship to 





the bicycle you mav ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one ane 
tally vie ifs? Pop Td ye Cf 
by buying direct of us and have the manufac guarant id your yele. DO NOT BUY 
bicycle a pair of tires from anyone at any price unt u receive our catalogues and learn « nheard 
f ta ices and remarkable special offer. 
YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED '",;°" "ssc'"s,o0" bee" "We 
sell the highest grade bicycles at lower prices than any ott rm 
love factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can s¢ fouls 
Y our ices. Orders filled the day receive 
‘ SECOND HAND BICYCLES Ay ee on ny « 1 be 
closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each Descriptive barg f d 
TIRES, QOASTER BRAKE sv cice's, (327, cates, lemme, sorclometers, art repeire on 
WAIT—but te today for our Large Catalogue be lly illustrated and conta ga great f 5 
ind useful informat I costs a posta t everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE 


CO. Dept. W-54 
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*TRADE MARK: 


Flies Will 
Soon Be Flying 


It’s time to think about your screens. 
Take them out—look them over. 


RUSTED—“BUSTED” 
SPOILED ?—TOO BAD 


Draw a lesson from the rusted 
screens and renew with 


Pompeiian 
Bronze Screen Cloth 


Will last as long as 
Salt air has no effect 








It cannot rust. 
your house. 
upon it. 
Weather-Proof—Climate-Proof 
Rust-Proof and Wear-Proof 

Over 90% pure copper. Lets in the 
largest amount of air because the 
meshes are not all choked up with 
paint. The color of Pompeiian 
Bronze Screening is permanent, be- 
cause it's the natural bronze color. 
It's the economical screening. 


Ask your dealer for Pompeiian Bronze. 
Specify and insist on it for all the screens 
you order. All sizes of mesh, all weights. 
Most Hardware Dealers have it. If yours 
hasn’t, don’t take any other. Write our 
nearest branch. We’ll supply you direct 
and guarantee a satisfactory purchase. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
Factory, CLINTON, MASS. 





Boston New York Chicago 








A Happy 
Marriage 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H. 
Walling, A. M., M. D., which 
sensibly treats of the sexo- 
logical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
to advise son or daughter, 





onnasnmell 
Unequalled indorsement of the press, ministry, legal 
and medical professions. 
It contains in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO.., 707 Perry Bldg., PHILA, PA. 


A Profitable 
Business 


A couple of feet space at a picnic 
~ ground, a race-track, ina bakery, 


















_ drug-store, candy-store, fait 
\ or anywhere a crowd, with 
nickels, collects, and a 


Candy Floss 
Machine 


will mean a 3000 per cent profit 
or you. Write us for catalog 

No. 10, before some one else 

beats you to it. 

Ask, too, for our special Catalog O, describ- 
ing Pop-Corn and Peanut Roasters, and Ice 
Cream Cone Machines. 

Our Pneumatic Paint Sprayer catalog, tells 
of a winner too. 


STEVENS f 4G. & SUPPLY CO. 
1223 Wabash Ave CHICAGO, ILL. 
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San Francisco | 


| of 





| States, with which 


Coal Controversy 


(Continued from page 18 


“Richard A. Ballinger has an article on 
‘Williams College’ in the ‘New England 
Magazine.’ Of course there are some 
who will wonder why he did not select 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY as his medium of com- 
munication.”—Biddeford (Me.) Journal. 


“The freedom and_ pertinacity with 
which CoLLIER’S WEEKLY is_ pursuing 
Ballinger is bound to lead to complica- 
tions—some means to offset the damag- 
ing statement that publication is making 
from week to week.” 

—Auburn (N. Y.) Citizen. 


“Mr. Ballinger has every right to be- 
lieve that CoLuierR’s WEEKLY, as_ the 
leader of the campaign that has been 


waged against him, is primarily responsi- 
ble for the fact that a very large major- 
ity of the people of the United States 
look upon him as a friend of the special 
interests improperly piaced in a responsi- 
ble position by a President who is either 
negligent or lacking in the moral fitness 
that should prompt a controller of patron- 
age to decline to appoint any one who is 
not wholly above suspicion. COLLIER’S is 
not published by children or idiots.” 
—Frankfort (Ky.) News. 


“Throwing up dust to blind those who 
watch is one of the oldest and best-estab- 
lished tactics of politicians under fire. 
Mr. Ballinger very likely hopes that if 
he can divert attention to those who first 
made publie his connection with the Gug- 
genheim scandal, the public may lose sight 
of the main point at issue. In this 
Ballinger is mistaken. The public will 
not forget so long as Mr. Ballinger con- 
tinues a member of the Cabinet or holds 
any other position in which he should act 
as a publie servant. 

“Loyalty to a friend is a delightful 
thing and usually to be commended. But 
stubbornness in keeping an unfit man in 
office after he has been shown to be un- 
fit is a rather different thing. Nothing 
has assisted in the change of public 
attitude toward the President as his action 
in this Ballinger matter.” 

—Boston ( Mass.) Traveller. 


so 


“In Alaska it was the Guggenheim- 
Morgan syndicate that was scheduled to 
profit, by gobbling up natural resources 
inealeulable riches, when ‘government 
by law’ succeeded ‘government by men’ 
on March 4 of last year. 

“In the Philippines it is 
Trust. 

“The Guggenheim syndicate 
after by Secretary Ballinger, 
dant and friend.” 

—Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald. 


the Sugar 
was looked 
its confi- 


“CoLLIER’S has been for some time in 
the business of tanning rascals wholesale, 
to the great gain of the public. But we 
think it never quite so completely, from 
crown to skinned any victim as it 
does poor Ballinger, the accredited agent 
of the Predatory Interests in their latest 
raid on the rich preserves in 
Alaska. 

“To realize how badly Ballinger needed 
a skinning, one should read this issue of 
CoLuier’s under the caption of ‘Ballinger— 
Shyster’ and editorial comments passim.” 

—Middletown ( Del.) Transcript. 


toe, 


people’s 


“For an unscrupulous paper, pursuing 
such a course, there is no penalty except 
that of public contempt. Some indication 
COLLIER’sS industrious method in_ its 
pursuit of Ballinger is supplied by the 
statement before the Congressional com- 
mittee on Saturday that an agent of the 
paper at Juneau, in search of testimony, 
had remarked that it would worth 
$5,000 to $10,000 to a particular witness 
to go to Washington to testify.” 

—Portland (Ore.) Oregonian. 


ot 


be 


“It is a well-known fact that this pub- 
lication is utterly without honesty in its 
treatment of public questions and of pub- 
lie men.”—Marion (Ind.) Chronicle. 


“Tt is certainly up to Mr. Ballinger to 
do something to clear his name of the un- 


| disguised accusations that have been made 


by The National Weekly.” 
—Louisville (Ky.) Herald. 


“Ballinger proposes to avail himself of 
his opportunity to bring that yellow jacket 
to book.”——Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel. 


“COLLIER’S interest in Ballinger is pre- 
sumably due to its concern in the con 
servation of the natural forest, mineral 
and water-power resources of the United 


Mr. Ballinger 

to do than any other member of the Cabi 

net.”—Toronto (Canada) Mail and Empire. 
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has more 





MAURAN, RUSSELL & GARDEN, Architects 


This superb mercantile structure repre- 





Mr. | 


sents the world’s utmost resources for solid- 
| ity and durability in building materials. 


Such a building, as a matter of course, 

| could have but one roof covering 

—the one that represents scientifically cor- 
rect, standardized construction 

| —the one thoroughly proved by long-time 


| tests, for durability and economy of 
| maintenance. 
Hence 


'—THE CAREY ROOF STANDARD 

The Carey Roof Standard meets the re- 
quirements of any class of buildings, flat or 
steep surface. 





THE BUTLER BROTHERS BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 


Jas. BLACK Masonry & ConTRACTING Co., Contractors 


Largest Monolithic Mercantile Building in the world. Absolutely Fire-Proof. 
Protected with 100,000 square feet of THE CAREY ROOF STANDARD. 


By specifying The Carey Roof Standard, 
architects, engineers, and property owners 
know that mistakes in quality, thickness and 
weight cannot be made; that every inch of 
roofing surface will be uniformly protected; 
that The Carey Roof Standard in specifica- 
tions is a Roof Guarantee in itself. 


The Carey Patent Lap insures absolutely 
water tight joints and protects nails from rust. 


Carey’s Roofing is delivered in rolls, each 
containing materials complete for laying 100 
square feet, surface measure. 


Our organization of branches throughout 


the country enables us to promptly exe- 
cute all orders. 


We want an opportunity of submitting you a proposition on THE CAREY 
ROOF STANDARD. Upon request, descriptive booklet, sample and full 


information will be sent promptly from our nearest branch. 


Address 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1873—Sole Manufacturers—50 Branches 


35 Wayne Avenue, Lockland 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








Don't 


192 pages, 345 illustrations, including the new 


tained in the average buggy. 


Get this catalog and save 25"%— 40% 


think of buying a buggy until you see the big 1910 MURRAY 
Style Book of vehicles and harness—the most complete published 


Highest Award Auto-Buggy 
In this buggy you get 7 valuable features not con- 
Guaranteed 2 years. 
| Sold on trial. Safe delivery insured. Get catalog for details—It is Free 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., 363-369 E. 5th St, Cincinnati, O. 
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walls. 





Concrete Finishes 


To stop stains and dampness in concrete walls, and 

reserve their natural grain and color, use Trus-Con 

iquid Waterproofing—a special transparent surface 
waterproofing applied with a brush. Thoroughly seals 
the pores of the concrete and dampproofs the wallis. 

Where the gray or uneven color of concrete is ob- 
jectionable, use Trus-Con Wall Finishes of desired 
Dampproofs and preserves natural texture of 

Prevents stain and is alkali-proof. 

For concrete floors use Trus-Con Floor Enamel— 
Dampproof—Stainproof. 
crete dust. Produces tile-like surface, resists wear, easily cleaned by mopping. 

Do not finish your concrete with ordinary paints that peel and crack off 
Trus-Con Products become pa: t of theconcrete—are durable and dampproof. 
State condition and size of surface and we will send sample, booklet and Color Card free. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company, 442 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. 





Prevents formation of con- 











Business Law for the Busy Man 
Mail the Coupon for FREE Examination 





tion official 

ference 

— advice instantly. 

laws 

Bust’ 
SINESs 


PARSON } 





Wills and much besides. 


| Debts, 








ment; New (1909) Copyright Law, etc. Also a full Glossary of Law Terms : 

Simpiy . e To Busi ; 4 , ooo send me 
| E o Business an without expense or 
| Free Examination Professional Mes ctligation on m3 

‘ part, ‘‘Parsons’ Laws 
Mail the Mail the coupon at once and we will send you this work, bound of Business.’’ Jn ten days 
in Law Canvas, for 10 days’ free examination. If you then I will remit $3.50 or notify 

see its importance to your business, remit $3.50 as payment you to send return stamps. 

Coupon in full if you can get along without it, write us and we 

will send stamps for its return Name.. 

or Write THE S. S. SCRANTON CO. Business Address ..........+++ 
269-281 Asylum St., Hartford,Conn. Zi a sisititititi‘(‘i‘i‘i‘i‘;it;t;st:S 

NOW 





A complete authoritative book of business law for all the states and territories of the 
Union~-an encyclopedia of legal knowledge to which the business man or the corpora- 
can continually refer 
it saves the expense of a lawyer's fees. Yor 
on exact legal knowledge—no matter what your problem, you can get expert legal 
Z : The success and national reputation of the author as a law yer stand 
back of every bit of advice or information ycu take from his book. 


Parsons “Laws of Business” 


treats in untechnical, understandable business English of rights and duties under Con- 
tracts, Sales, Notes, Agency, 
ship, Executors, Interest, Insurance, Collections, Bonds, Receipts, Patents, Deeds 
Mortgages, Liens, Assignments, Minors, Married Women, Arbitration, Guardians, : 


The book contains also abstracts of All State Laws relating to Collection of 
Interest, Usury, Deeds, Holidays, Days of Grace, Limitations, Liens 
Likewise nearly 300 Approved Forms for Contracts of all kinds , 
Assignments, Guaranty, Powers of Attorney, W ills, ete. , 

- The 1910 edition contains up-to-date chapters on Employers’ Liability; 
Powers and Liabilities of Stockholders, Officers and Directors of 
Corporations; Food and Drug Law; New Trade Mark Law; Bail- 


It saves the time and annoyance of a lawyer's con- 
1 can base your every transaction 


Agreement, Consideration, Limitations, Leases, Partner- 
















8. 8. 
Seranton 
Co., 269-81 
Asylum St., 
Hartford, Cona. 








IN ANSWERING THESE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 








“Old Man, Here’s the Grandest 
Tobacco | Ever 


Did Smoke!” 


ET out your pipe, fill it 
brimful of Prince Albert and 
light up! It’s the bulliest smoke 
you ever drew ‘into your mouth. 
No other pipe or cigarette 
tobacco classes with it. 

Prince Albert wouldn’t bite 
your tongue if it could. But it 
can’t, because it’s produced by a 
patent process that in the drying 
and curing eliminates the bite and 
the bitterness from tobacco. 

It’s simply a delight to 
every man who's 
fond of a 
pipe. 







It Can’t Bite 
Your Tongue! 









If your tongue has been 
“broiled,”’ and you are pipe-shy, 
take our word for it and try atin 
of Prince Albert. , 


You with the most sensitive tongue 
smoke Prince Albert “‘red hot”: test it 
every way you know, fair and unfair, 
it will prove true ! 

Makers of Prince Albert spent three 
years and a fortune perfecting the pro- 
cess that cuts out the “‘sting”’ 

Would you invest in a tin and snow 
Prince Albert as we know it? We 
want to see just how happy a rea/ pipe 
smoke can make you! 

Send us eight cents for a ‘‘get- 
acquainted’’ tin if your dealer 
hasn’t Prince Albert on his shelves. 

We want to put it in your hands 
quickly. Send your dealer’s name 


and we will see that he is supplied 
soyoucan buy it from him hereafter. 


This offer applies only in the United States. 








R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CoO., 
Winston-Salem, N. € 





Shake Into Your Shoes 


Aiton’ s Foot-Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. It relieves 
painful, swollen. smarting, nervous 
feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting 
or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain 
relief for ingrowing nails, sweating, 
callous and tired, aching feet. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. 
Do not accept any substitute. Sent 
by mail for 25c. in stamps. 








“Ina inch, PREE Trial Package Sent by mail 
Poot ban,» ALLEN S.OLMSTED, LeRoy, N.Y. 

















6 ” "A .D D ING } 
GEM” MACHINE 
FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 

AT OUR EXPENSE 


/ Has at A wuts 





years’ Wr RITTEN 
A. KE. GANCHER, 
319 Broadway, N.Y. 


GUARANTER. Special offer to agents. Addre 
Automatic Adding Machine Co. 





| OM Avoievce TAME PEOPLE” *”" 


| HENRY F. LOTZ, 313 Third Avenue, 


The Perfection Extension Sho 
| for any person with one short 
limb. Worn with any style 
ready made shoes with perfe 
ease and comfort. Shipped ot 

trial, Write for Booklet 


gh 


NEW YORK 

















The Whole World Contributes the Fabrics 


from which is made 


Reis Summer Underwear 


FOR MEN 


Figures DIFFER and tastes DIFFER. REIS UNDERWEAR 


is made to FIT every figure and every personal preference. 


All approved materials in SHIRTS and DRAWERS: UNION SUITS 
Short Sleeves, Athletic (sleeveless) and Coat Shirts 


EVERY GARMENT WHICH 
BEARS THE ABOVE LABEL 


Long Sleeves, 


Regular, Stout or Knee Draw ers 


GUARANTEED 


If your dealer cannot supply you send his name and your address on a postcard for 


a Summer Underwear Booklet that is well worth having 


It is full of useful information 


on buying satisfactory Underwear 


ROBERT REIS &CO. 
NEW YORK 


WERKING i ' 
30 IN ANS Ht 








Address Department C 
560-562 Broadway 
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|} ism as she touches our 





Get your order i in to- day’ Ss mail! | because you were afraid 


The: Kindergarten of the Factory Girl 


Concluded from page 20 


or nothing at all, confronted with union- 


shores, 


Boston’s League has recently moved 
into new and attractive quarters. The 
St. Louis League is the younger sister 
of the others, and, not yet two years old, 
boasts of having been the means of or- 
ganizing more than five hundred women. 


Recruiting is especially active during 


any strike. In prosperity a girl thinks 
she ean look out for herself. In trouble, 
she turns to the protection of the union. 

For instance. The girls who made 
gowns at D——’s, a fashionable “import- 
er’s” shop just off Fifth Avenue, went 
out last fall. The League heard of this 


and made inquiries. 


“Do they belong to the Dressmakers’ 
Union?” was the prompt question. 
“Not organized.” 


Sub-division of Work 
ONCE the campaign 
First the grievance was investigated. 
that a of had 
smoldering some and 
when 


was begun. 


A 


It seems spirit discontent 
for 
bred by various injuries, 
a check system 
gave vent to their wrath 

The work in all such shops is subdivided 
to the utmost. Certain run the 
tucks in sleeves; the sleeves are passed on 
certain others, run the 
others make buttonholes; still others sew 
on buttons. Now, D—— announced, 
girl, in passing on her to the next, 
was to attach to it her stating the 
time she had spent in tucking, trimming, 


time, born 
at last, 
the 
and walked out. 


been 
and 
announced, 


was girls 


workers 


to who lace on; 
each 
work 


check, 


or whatever her task might be. 

“Why did you strike when this an- 
nouncement was made?” the motherly 
League inquired. 

‘Because we thought it meant that 
D—— was trying to speed up,” the girls 
replied. 

“Did he say so?” 

“N—no.” 

“Then give him the benefit of the doubt. 
You spoil your cause if you strike just 

of what might 
happen.” 

Thus is the restraining hand laid. But 
the League did not stop here; it investi- 
gated thoroughly, and found that these 
girls were underpaid and overworked; that 


they were not provided with clean drink 
ing water; that there were many minor 
vrievances, 
“Strike, and hold out,” it advised. “But 
be sure that you strike logically.” 
“The Right to Live” 
ype were told of the League and its 
purpose, promised support, and one 


evening I dropped in at the Twenty-second 
Street rooms to find them gathering for a 
all having joined the 
by and twos 
saucy-eyed ; 


union. 
and 
were 


meeting there, 
They dribbled 
threes ; 
stolid; 


in ones 


some were some 


the 
Brown 


one was a fac- 
tory and a 
clung to her hand. 


“Tt was grand how 


“girl” 
small 


only in 
sense, Buster 


she done,” someb« nly 


was relating of a friend. “The girl says 
to her: ‘I’m goin’ in anyhow,’ an’. she 
vrabs aholt of her an’ she kicks het 
shins.” 

“Yessir, that’s right. I seen her where 
she got kicked,” somebody else added. 

it was their first taste of unionism 
and its trials. No doubt the spirit of 
the mothers will pass to future genera 
tions; at this point the Buster Brown 
seized upon a chair and endeavored to do 
violence to its shins, after the manner of 
the narrative. He was promptly quelled, 
but a look into his countenance convinced 


me that poverty had not yet rendered him 
too anemic to experiment upon his fellows’ 


shins when he should reach home. 

It was then that little Miss Rose 
Schneiderman entered—the little woman 
who was a cloth cap maker herself be- 
fore she took to organizing. 

“Girls, don’t lose courage,” she said. 
“Hold out. You’ve got the right to live 
not just to exist. Don’t vou want to live 
while you’re alive You’ve got a right to 
see a little of the green vrass and the trees 
in the park while you’re on this earth. 
That’s what shorter hours would give you 

And what would another dollar a weel 
mean Think about it vhat mula it 
mean ? 


“It would mean more to eat. 


Think of 
that—more to eat.” 
A hum of approval passed over the room. 
“And it might mean a room with a win- 
dow in it. Think—a room with a window 
st.” 
The hum had grown to a great buzz. 
There was a then: “Does any- 
body want to go back on D——’s terms” 
The burst; “No!” 
If any one had come to that 
with a feeble heart, had craved 
slavery again, was stout of 


in 
silence ; 
iswer a giant 
meeting 
her old 


she courage 


now. The League fires the weak ones with 
new zeal to fight for their rights. If it 
errs at times, it does so sincerely, for it 
gives the employer a chance to tell his 
story, and it advises conservative meas- 
ures in many cases. <As the girls passed 
out, Miss Schneiderman dropped into a 
chair beside me. We watched the slum- 


bering Buster roused and borne out. 


“That child’s mother has been working 


for five a week and supporting the fam- 
ily,” she said. “The father won’t work, 
Plenty of the Italian girls are married 


and supporting worthless husbands.” 

The and of unions 
are‘many. One of the girls whom I met 
at that Day lunch had something 
to say on the subject. She is an intelli- 
gent textile worker in a Brook- 
lyn She stands at ma- 
day, twelve 
states that the factory is 


pros cons women’s 


Labor 


woman, a 
silk her 


earns over 


factory. 
chine ten hours a 


dollars a week, 


in excellent sanitary condition, the fore- 
man considerate, and that she would not 
change places with any shop or office 

girls she knows. 

Five Minutes for Lunch 

‘ , Sra) 
so BLES have been settled more 
easily since women began to hold 
together,” she said. “I don’t know just 
how it is, but we have a kinda quiet way 


to the boss an’ talkin’ it over an’ 
gettin’ excited. When I was in a rib- 


hon factory uptown they used to send me 


0’ goin’ 


not 


a lot o’ times, an’ I’d fix up the trouble 
an’ we wouldn’t have to go out. When a 
man’d go he’d bluster so, an’ make the 
boss mad. Now if youre a woman you 
say good mornin’ kinda pleasant, an’ then: 
‘Now, of course, you’d didn’t realize how 
these girls have to hurry their lunch in 
the mornin’. They don’t have but five 
minutes for it, an’ that’s bad for their 
digestion. Now you don’t want the soda 
mint men to be absorbin’ all the wages you 
pay out. They'll be buyin’ pire 


with your money this way.’ By that time 
he’s kinda grinnin’, it’ll be ten minutes 
for lunch before you know it.” 

Over in Newark one day, 
strike was still on, I 
tiny woman at a 
manipulated 


of 


an’ 


the hat- 
called upon a 
big desk, who 

attached to 
and _ fe- 


while 
ters’ 
very very 
certain wires 


thousands masculine derbies 


doras the country over. She is Melinda 
Scott, an expert hat trimmer herself and 
a power in the great organization of 
women hat trimmers. 
The Inspiration to Do Right 
JEOPLE talk about the union, and its 
value for women, as if it had only 
one value—-that of getting better condi- 
tions for the working girl in her working 


hours,” she said. “They anything 


that’s 
You’ve 
a girl 


don’t say 
But 
greatest things about it. 


What it 
of the 
no idea what 


about means morally, 
one 
an inspiration it is to 
knowing that has friends 


thick 


she 
through 
and thin in the organization.” 

“Is it Miss 
looked such a very small person to do such 
had been told—‘did 
the girls in your strike 


to do right 


who mean to stand by her 


true,” I asked Seott—she 


very big things as I 


you really influence 
to the 100 


them to the 


give $1 which had been raised 


for men in the union because 


they had families dependent on them?” 


Miss Seott is exceedingly modest. “Well, 
the girls voted to give the money,” she 
said with hesitation. “The Women’s Trade 
Union League raised it for us at a ball, 
ind we thought the men needed it more 
than we did 

And [ reflected that woman in unions 
as well as out takes kindly to martyrdom. 
She used to carry it into doctrine and pio- 
neering when they wer in vogue; modern 
life makes modern de.nands upon it \t 
inv rate the men got the eleven hundred 
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These Cars will carry you a 
whole Day with Current to spare 


THE 
















Y CC ° = 
wt LECTRIC 
, Fale a 
= LLECTRI/IC 

Your confidence in an electric demands a car you may 

depend on to carry you on a single charge over 


town and country further than you will reasonably 
care to travel, in one day. 


"i 4 , ~ 4 C y ic 

That you can rely on a DP. MvtOWw~ to meet this req- 
uisite with absolute certainty has been proven by 
official test. In the Munsey Tour last fall, a 
Detar ; under official observance, followed the 
gasoline cars from Washington to Boston, 671 
miles, with a perfect score, averaging over 100 miles 
a day. For this performance the Detour, re- 
ceived the only official certificate ever issued to an 
electric in a reliability contest. 





Model “E” — Three Passenger Coupe, 
$2100 


We made this run, not to demonstrate the possibilities 
of a Deftowe as a touring car, but to make you 
realize that the y- would take any- 

~Detiout ould take you any 
where that an automobile may go; that it can travel 
a day’s journey on a single charge with power to 
spare; that the sturdiness of the Deliv. is going 
to keep up its high standard of mileage long after 
other types of electrics have begun to slow down. 


Incidentally, this and other overland tours were of 
inestimable value to our engineers in reaching the 
splendid mechanical development of our 1910 
models. There are nine of them, designed to 
meet your several requirements of use or pleasure. 


Perhaps the finest tributes to the Data are the 
friendly expressions of its owners everywhere you 
meet them. Their personal experiences will not 
only corroborate the results of our public tests; 
they will absolutely convince you that you can 
rely on the Detro- to answer every reasonable 


demand that you will ask of a motor car. 





The literature that we will send on your request will detail 
some two score advantages of reliability, mileage capac- 
ity and low cost of maintenance that will open your eyes 
to the possibilities of pleasure and service that you will 
find in a Detroit Electric. 


Model “A” — Victoria, $1900 


Due to the forethought of our engineers, the 1910 Detroit may be equipped, without alteration, with 
the wonderful Edison Battery of 225 ampere-hour capacity, which is now on the market. 


ANDERSON CARRIAGE CO., Dept. CM, DETROIT, MICH. 





SpINTS N 


ENAMELS 


Let’s Begin With 
The Kitchen 


This is the time of year when we like to make 
things fresh and bright. And the kitchen is a 
little dingy after Winter’s use. 

Coat the wainscoting, outside of cupboards 
and doors with Acme Quality Varno-Lac. It 
gives a beautiful stain, reproducing any wood, 
and a tough, durable varnish surface all in one 
operation. ae 

Enamel your walls, sink, refrigerator, inside of 
cupboards. table and chairs with Acme Quality 
Enamels (Neal’s). They are impervious to hot 
or cold water or steam. Paint the floor with the 
quick-drying Acme Quality 
Floor Paint (Granite). 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


include kinds made especially for each 
surface. Special enamels for window 
screens and porch furniture, different white 
enamelsfor bathroom and bedrooms, paints, 
varnishes, stains and finishes for furniture, 
woodwork, floors, metal surfaces, etc. 




















If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, 
varnished, or finished in any way, there’s an 


ACME QUALITY Kind to fit the purpose. 


The Acme Quality Guide Book 


tells which to use in each case and just how it should be 
applied. ‘This book, handsomely illustrated in colors, is val- 
uable to any householder. Write us for a complimentary copy. 
Your dealer probably has Acme Quality Paints, Enamels and 
Finishes, or will get them for you. Ask him, If he cannot supply 
you, write to 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
Dept. P, Detroit, Mich. 


IN ANSWERING rHESE ADY 





Will You Accept an Aluminum Tad | 
Brush Holder with Our Compliments? 


If so, the next time you need a dentifrice, pur- 
chase a tube of Zodenta from your druggist. It’s 
the nicest tooth preparation you can use any- 
way, and you'll never use any other dentifrice 
after you have once used Zodenta. Cut out the 
coupon printed below and hand to your druggist 
and he will give you the Tooth Brush Holder 
without any additional charge. If your druggist 
doesn’t have Zodenta send us 25c and we will 
mai! tube and Tooth Brush Holder postpaid. 
Zodenta is a tooth preservative, entirely different 
from ordinary pastes because the ingredients are 
blended together by intense heat—cooked in fact 
—not just mixed together. 

Zodenta prevents the formation of tartar—that 
substance which eats the enamel and destroys 
the teeth, because it dissolves all injurious de- 
posits and hardens the delicate enamel so that 
foreign substances have no effect upon it. Zo- 
denta keeps the teeth white, is strongly antiseptic, 
destroys all poisons and disease germs and 
leaves a clean, wholesome taste in the mouth and 
a fragrant odor on the breath. 


F. F. INGRAM CO., 59 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Canada 
Manufacturers of MILK WEED CREAM for the Complexion 








he: indeed teak a eens baa edict ean ae 
C. W. 
FREE TOOTH BRUSH HOLDER COUPON 


ti og To Any Druggist: 
= Upon receipt of 25c for one tube of Zodenta (for the 
teeth) please give to the holder of this coupon one of 
our Aluminum Family Tooth Brush Holders. 


; The F. F. Ingram Co., Detroit, Mich. 


es 


——— 


oar 


Name___ 





Address - denn 


If the Tooth Brush Holders have not been received, mail coupon to us, give us cus- 








ERTISEMENTS 


tomer’s name and we will mail Tooth Brush Holder direct. 








Fully 
Equipped 


1911 
Model 


Owen 


Designed For Touring Comfort 





= Delivery Now! 


up speed again in a ‘‘jiffy."" This is because of its great torque 
or pulling power at low speed -a wonderful hill climber. 


Left Hand Drive 


The left hand steering column affords the driver a better 
view of his “‘right of way,” it allows the front seat passenger 
to dismount on the right side, and with the gear shifting 
lever in the center of the floor boards gives the combination 
of left hand drive and right hand gear control, 
the only proper arrangement. 


High Front Door Body 


This type of body will be much in vogue even in 1911. 
The high doors offer protection and add class and style. 

Underslung rear springs, and a double drop frame brings 
the body close to the ground gives it a low center of gravity. 
This feature with the greater traction afforded by the large 
wheels prevents skidding 


Full Touring Equipment 
The price of the 1911 Owen—$4,000 F. O. B. Detroit, 


includes the following touring necessities: —the finest qual- 
ity mohair top with side curtains and top slip cover ; fol ding 
wind shield; clock ; speedometer; electric horn; combina- 
tion gas and electric headlights; combination oil side and tail 
lights, Prest-o-lite tank; foot accelerator, muffler cut out; 
tire carrier irons, robe rail; baggage rack ; foot rest; gasoline 
tire chains; one extra inner tube and full 


Two Years Ahead 


Forty two inch wheels, long stroke motor, left hand drive 
with right hand gear control, high front door body and full 
touring equipment are some of the features which place the 
1911 Owen easily two years ahead of other cars. Old fash- 
ioned methods and machinery have been cut out from ‘the 
Owen factory. 

Every part of the Owen is made by brand new machinery 

the latest and best to be had. 

Machines that were good ten years ago can’t make a mod- 
ern car. The Owen is not an “‘assembled car’’ but is built 
complete in the Owen factory. 


42 Inch Wheels, Triple Life of Tires 

All cars of the Owen's power will some day come to 42 
inch wheels. 

They make for easy riding qualities that no other cars 
possess and reduce tire wear fully 75 per cent A 36x 4 tire 
would last but one quarter as long as an Owen 42 x 4. 

Easiest Riding Car 

Riding in an Owen is a real delight The sensation is that 
of floating. You can travel rough roads in the Owen at 
speeds that w ould be impossible with common cars 

Ordinarily jolts are entirely eliminated If the 1911 Owen 
were mediocre in all other respects its easy riding qualities 
would commend it 


Long Stroke Motor 


The Owen Motor is far in advance of others. There are 
four cylinders cast in pairs—4%4. 6 inch stroke. 
50 H. P. 

It will drive the car up to 60 miles per hour. It will 
throttle down to 2 miles per hour on the high gear and pick 


The 1911 
Owen 


“Two Years Ahead” 
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and oil garages ; 
set of tools 
Write for Complete Facts 

Get all the facts about this 1911 car before you pay more 
or less for some others. They are contained in the Owen 
Catalog sent on request. Then see the nearest Owen dealer 
and take a demonstration over the roughest streets, the sandiest 
and hilliest roads 





SNIP THIS OUT FOR MEMO 
This is to remind me to write for information about the Owen Car. 


Owen Motor Car Company 
1610 East Grand Boulevard 


Detroit, Mich. 
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<j Ba « LETTERS” 
BY WIRE 


Messages of fifty words or more will be 
sent at night and delivered the following 
morning throughout the United States by 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. 


A fifty-word ‘‘ Night Letter ’’ will be sent 
for the price of a ten-word day message. 


Each additional ten words or less—one-fifth 
of the charge for the first fifty words. 


The “Night Letter’ eliminates the neces- 
sity of abbreviation, and makes the tele- 
graph service available for social corres- 
pondence as well as for business com- 
munication. 


This company’s facilities for this service 
include. forty thousand employees, over 
one million and a quarter miles of wire, 
and twenty-five thousand offices. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service 































Specialties Novelties 

For Men $10 to $30 ForWomen $10 to $30 
Ken-reign Rain Coats 

Kenyon Overcoats par hey a 
Triple-Ply Slip-on Coats riple-Ply Slip-On Coats 
Kenyon Suits * Rubberized Silk Coats 
Kenyon Hangwell Trousers Summer Coats and Capes 
Many Styles are Motor Coats and Dusters, $3 up 


Quality, Applied 
to Men’s All-Wool Suits 


A Reduction of the 
cost of high living 












An exception to the 


high cost of living 


This suit is a refinement of the prevailing 
fashion, for those who take pride in their cloth- 
ing; who expect shapeliness and wear; who 
usually pay more for a suit. 

We make one perfect model 
selected fabrics). 

This simplifies work, 
making and marketing. 

The savings go to you. 
vest and trousers. 

It is a Kenyon ‘‘ Specialty,’’ which means that our 
distinctive manufacturing methods, with our enor- 
mous factories and equipment, have produced a suit 
value that can not be equalled. 

Basic superiority is incorporated in every garment before 
we class it as one of our *‘specials’’ and affix our label 


and guarantee 
For Sale at Good Stores. Look for the Kenyon Label 


Your dealer can get youa Kenyon Suit totry on. Don’t hesitate to urge him. 
If necessary, write tous for samples and we will see that you are supplied. 


only: (of specially 


saves greatly in the cost of 


The price is $15, coat, 


C. Kenyon Company 


23 Union Square, New York { Wholesale | 200 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
611 Washington Street, Boston | Salesrooms{ 132 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 
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| T am going away, 


The Science of Selling Goods 


Underlying Principles Which Must be Recognized and Employed 
in Accomplishing Results 


By HUGH CHALMERS 


This is the second of two articles 

dealing with salesmanship. The first 
instalment, published last week, outlined 
eight qualities which are essential for 
success, and revealed how the important 
item is the personality—the development 
of the individual. Salesmanship makes a 
demand on all the faculties of character, 
and these must be correctly and intelli- 
gently trained. 


T IS easy to employ men and easy 
to drill into their mind a certain 
amount of knowledge about a par- 
ticular line of business, but it is not 

easy to develop in them the other quali- 
ties—the qualities of their own character 
and personality which are the real essen- 
tials of success. 

You can take two men equal in appear- 
ance and you can teach them both exactly 
the same things about the business or a 
line of goods. Then you can send them 
into equally good territories. One of them 
will make a record, the other will make 
a failure. Knowledge of the business is 
the least important of the ten requisites. 
I have proved it to my own satisfaction 
hundreds of times that salesmanship is 
nine-tenths man and one-tenth territory, 
or nine-tenths man and one-tenth business, 
however you wish to put it. 


Probing for a Reason 


7 oe I was selling goods and 2a man 

would not buy what I had to sell, I 
always put forth a determined effort to get 
at the real reason. Excuses are not reasons. 
Men will find all kinds of exeuses for not 
purchasing, and it is often difficult to 
know the reason. You can never make a 
sale under these conditions until you get 
at the real objection in the mind of the 
customer. You can not answer the objec- 
tion and get it out of the way until you 
find out just what it is. One time I was 
making a demonstration to a merchant, 
and he had listened carefully to every- 
thing I had said. He had admitted the 
value of what I had to sell, but st#l I 
couldn’t get his order. I talked with him 
for a long time and tried to convince him, 
but in vain. Finally it was getting quite 
late, and I arose to go. I said to him: 
“Now, Mr. Smith, I am not going to bother 
you any more to-day, and now that I am 
going away I want to ask you, as a per- 
sonal favor to me, to tell me the real rea- 
son why you haven’t signed an order. You 
said it was because you thought the price 
too high, but I know that this is not the 
real reason. Price is no object to you 
when you realize the value of the article. 
You sign checks every day for much larger 
amounts than my machine calls for and 
you never think anything of it. Now 
won’t you, just as a favor to me, now that 
give me the real reason 
why you haven’t bought?” 


“Well, I'll tell vou,” he said. “The real 


| reason is that I have a helper here named 
| Henry who has been with me for fourteen 





| time, and had, in fact, 
| selling talk 


years, and I am afraid he wouldn’t like it 
if I bought this thing, and I can not 
afford to lose him, so I just don’t want 
to get it on that account, and this is the 
real reason.” 

“Where is Henry?” TI asked. 

“He is back in the warehouse.” 

“Would you mind if I just stepped back 
and talked to him a couple of moments?” 

“No, certainly not. 

I went back and saw Henry. I ex- 
plained to him who I was, and told him 
that I had a machine up at my sample- 
room in the hotel that I was very anxious 
for him to see, and that I would appre- 


ciate it very much if he would come 
around after supper that night and _ let 
me show it to him. Henry agreed to 


come, and when he was ready to leave 
me that night I had his full endorsement 


of my proposition. Next morning it was 
only a matter of form getting the old 


gentleman’s name on the order. In this 
instance salesmanship was nothing more 
or less than finding out the real reason 
for the customer’s refusal to buy. If I 
hadn’t discovered his real reason I might 
have thrown selling arguments at him for 
a week without satisfactory results. 


The “Hard Customer” 


gp ica by a little bit of daring a 
h salesman can make a short cut and get 
an order signed which otherwise he could 
not get. I was once sent to sell a high- 
priced article to a big business man who 
was known as a typical “hard customer.” 
[ got along with him pretty well for some 
finished my main 


when he suddenly got nervous 


and cut me off with, “Well, 
tion is all right, but it costs too much 
money,” and he got up as though to end 
the interview. 

[I looked at him squarely and _ said: 
“Mr. Jones, that is an objection we often 
hear. You are well enough acquainted 
with the selling methods of my company 
to know that its salesmen have been sup- 
plied with more than fifty different an- 
swers to that one objection, and you have 
heard me long enough to know that I am 
acquainted with every one of these an- 
swers, and that I can use them all. These 
answers contain arguments so forceful 
that they will convince you or any other 
man, and I know if I use these argu- 
ments here IT can get your order. I know 
I ean do this because I never have failed 
to do so under similar circumstances, but 
it will take me two hours to make these 
arguments. It is just a question of 
whether you sign this order now or two 
hours from now. Your time is worth a 
good deal of money. Here is an order 
blank.” 

He signed it. 

Another rule which I always found to 
be a good one was “never leave business 
to look for business.” When we are in 
the woods and want to rest we find what 
looks like a nice spot, but we are no 
sooner sitting down than another place a a 
little way off looks greener and more in- 
viting. We go over there, but only to 
find that it is no different from the place 
we left. The same thing is true, generally 
speaking, in business. Business where 
you are is as good as business where you 
are going. 

A salesman needs some kind of a sched- 
ule to help keep himself hard at work. 
There is a tendency in every man that 
sometimes tempts him to let down. When 
t was on the road I had slips printed 
showing the days of the month from the 
Ist to the 3lst. I estimated my expenses 


your proposi- 


for the month, and made up my mind 
that I must make my expenses by the 
12th of the month. Every dollar up 
to the 12th of the month went for ex- 
penses. Every dollar after the 12th of 
the month was for profits. Thus, you see, 


I was always working against my sched- 
ule—against myself. There is nothing like 
competition and the spirit of a contest to 
bring out the best a man has in him. 
Before the 12th of the month it kept me 
going to make expenses, and after the 
12th, you may be sure, I worked to the 
limit to build up profits, because that 
money was going in the bank as capital. 
When I got to the 3st of the month I 
held on to a prospective buyer like grim 
death, because I knew if I made a sale 
on that day I could write the commissions 
in my profit column, whereas if I let it 
go until the next day the commissions had 
to go against expenses on the next month. 





The Need for a Training-School 


¥ ALESMEN need systematic training. Of 
KJ course the day is past when men are 
employed in the morning, given their sam- 
ples in the afternoon, and sent out at 
night into their territory. But even so 
in many quarters there is a wilful want 
of the proper kind of training for sales- 
people. The greatest need of most retail 
establishments, especially to-day, is a 
training school for sales-persons; I do 
not mean an elaborate school of any kind. 
Any gathering of ten, twenty, or fifty 
persons where any kind of instruction is 
carried on is a school. No business with 
which I am connected with in an execu- 
tive capacity ever shall be conducted with- 
out the proper training of employees. 
[I think a man should always carry his 


samples right with him and have them 
all ready for display. Some salesmen I 
have known go into a town and leave 
their samples at the station because it 
is a good deal of trouble to get them’ 
unpacked and properly displayed. With 
their samples at the station they go 
around making calls ostensibly for the 


merchant 
samples. 
eourse, the 


purpose of trying to get some 
to say he would like to see the 
Under conditions, of 
salesman is working half-heartedly. All 
the time he is talking to a man trying 
to interest him in the samples, in his 
heart he is hoping the prospect won't say 
ves, because that would mean so much 
extra work for him. Many salesmen find 
it especially hard in very hot weather to 
get their samples unpacked the first thing 


these 


after they get into a town. A salesman 
should make it an absolute rule to set his 
samiples up properly the very first thing. 


weather is hot, he will cer- 
1 


Then, if the 
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Every Oldsmobile owner 

respects the good judgment 

of every other Oldsmobile owner. 

Many are graduates in the school of 
motoring experience—and have gone through 
the same processes of experiment which led them 


to the purchase of an Oldsmobile. No manufacturer in the world 


can command this kind of recognition year after year, except in one 
way:—by producing, year after year, an exceptionally good motor car 


The ‘‘Limited’’ 


The ‘‘ Special’’ 
6-cylinder, 60 H. P., 42-in. tires 


4-cylinder, 40 H. P., 36-in. tires 


Touring, Close-coupled, Limousine and Roadster bodies. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


LICENSED UNDER 5 
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RAPID-SHAVE 


POWDER 


The Means —__. 
The Powder 


that 


Shortens 
the 


Shave. 


=~, 
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the 


wet brush, 
lather 
your face. 








another 
face 
to shave.” 


Trial Box for sk. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. W, 55 John St., 







N. Y. 












Torrey’s Oil-Edge 
Finishing Strop 
Dressing 


Keeps the razor strop smooth a 
pliable—gives it that soft clinging’ 
surface so desirable. Quickly and 
easily applied to ag strop — either 
leather or canva 

In handsome metal box - - 15c 








A little rubbed on the strop puts the keenest 
edge on the razor. Saves time and 
r, Cannot injure razor. 
on application lasts a long time. 
For every kind of razor and strop. 
In handy metal box- - ec 
Postpaid if not at dealer's. 
Send tor free catalogue of Torrey 
Razors and Strops. 


J.R. TORREY & ©O., 
Dept. X Worcester, Masa. 
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$ peastien anh Gating 
Gj Fireless Cooker 


You'll Be Surprised at the Low Direct Price I'll Make You 
Satisfaction guaranteed by full 3) days’ trial or no charge—Pays for self 
fastest—Cooks fastest—No experience necessary—Saves 80 per cent on 
fuel, time and work—Non-rusting-metal-lined—Perfect insulation—Steam 
can’t escape—Bolls, Steams, Stews—Roasts, Bakes, Fries. 


30 FULL DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL 








Complete, With Genuine 

Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
Free. Also Metal Composi- 
tion Heat-Radiators. Can't 
Break or Crack. 
Cover completely protects cooker 
from dust, and makes it useful as 
aseat. Send name today for Over 
125-Splendid- Recipe Book and 
Catalog Free, and low direct -to- 
you factory prices. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 20 
220 21st St., Detroit, Mich. 
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BOOK FREE _ 











Mixed with water Calox forms peroxide of 
hydrogen, the only known substance that will 
whiten the teeth without injury 

Dentists advise its use. Physicians prescribe it. 

All Druggists, 25 cents 
Sample and booklet free on request 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, New York 
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‘tainly see to it that somebody looks at 
those samples after all the hard work and 
trouble he has been to getting them un- 
packed. 

You have been in stores where the sales- 
people acted as if they were doing you 
a favor to sell you anything, and you have 
been in other stores where they were so 
nice to you that you felt you simply 
couldn’t go without buying something. 
That marks the difference between failure 
and success in retailing. What a fine 
thing it would be for the merchant and 
for the public if sales-people were taught 
nothing more than to always be courteous. 

As an employer of the salesmen, I have 
found that the traveling expenses of a 
poor man are just as heavy as those of 
a good man. Hotels charge as much per 
day for the poor man as for the good; 
railroad fare is the same; Uncle Sam and 
the express company charge as much for 
postage and express. Since the expenses 
are the same for weak and strong sales- 
men, what are a few extra dollars in com- 
pensation or in training to make the dif- 
ference between a good man and one of 
inferior ability? 

In managing salesmen I always made 
it a rule never to send a man out until 
he had sold two people. First, he had 
to sell me; second, he had to sell himself. 


The Use of Encouragement 


N EMPLOYING a man on commission 

where he had to advance commission 
money, I would always say to him: “How 
much money do you want to borrow?” 
The usual reply was: “I don’t want to 
borrow any money.” And I always said: 
“Oh, yes, you do; you are going into busi- 
ness for yourself. You want me to ad- 
vance money for your expenses. I am 
charging this to your account. How much 
do you want to borrow?” This makes a 
man feel his responsibility. 

Salesmen need encouragement. They 
receive so many rebuffs in their daily 
work that it is nothing short of cruelty 
for them to receive anything but good 
treatment at the hands of their house, 
and especially of their sales-manager. To 
sales-managers I would say above every- 
thing else, don’t write sharp letters. Warm 
words dictated are only cold type when 
the salesman receives them. The man 
who gets the letter was not at your elbow 
to hear the enunciation of your words 
when you said them. Many a man has 
been knocked out and rendered useless for 
several days because of a hasty letter. 
Any salesman knows that there are days 
when he feels that he could lift his hotel 
from its foundations and other days when 
Nie doesn’t care if it falls on him. The 
sales-manager who writes the kind of let- 
ters, or whose general attitude toward his 
man is such as to increase rather than 
lessen the number of days when the sales- 
man doesn’t care if the hotel falls on him, 
is not a success. His volume of sales will 
fall off just as sure as frost will come in 
the autumn. Men should be criticized, 
their mistakes should be pointed out, but 
you must not take away their enthusi- 
asm. Put a damper on the optimistic 
spirit of a salesman and you have done 
your business a harm which it will take 
the best salesman you have days to over- 
come. If you are an executive, remember 
that your men are human. Remember 
that what we may call—for want of a bet- 
ter term—the heart influence is the most 
potent factor in winning sales, and that 
honest praise is the great inspiriting force 
that leads your men on to victorious as- 
sault of the strongholds of business. 


A Factor of Distribution 


HE art of salesmanship is sanctified 

by difficulties. It is difficulty that 
makes all art sacred. Anybody can do the 
easy things; it takes good men to accom- 
plish the difficult. Proficiency in the art 
of salesmanship is as admirable as _ pro- 
ficiency in law or medicine or engineer- 
ing. Some day, if it does not now, the 
world at large will recognize the fact. 
Even now it practically admits it, be- 
cause it pays its good salesmen just as 
well as it pays its good men in other 
professions. The world pays for services 
rendered, and its sense of value is not 
warped by any twaddle about “the learned 
professions.” 

There is no work in the world bet- 
ter for the man who is doing it than 
salesmanship, because it calls for the ap- 
plication of knowledge to specific cases. 
We evolve through contact. It is the 
polishing surfaces that makes the dia- 
mond marketable. 

A salesman is one who takes things 
from where they are to where they ought 
to be. Helping to distribute things is 
the sa'esman’s greatest service. Distribu- 
tion has come to be the world’s greatest 
problem. In the solution of this problem 
the salesman, backed by advertising, is 





the most perfect factor. In a primitive 
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The reason is simple: 

We employ master designers—men who 
head their profession. 

Our style ideas are gathered from their 
source—in world-famous fashion centers. 

Our workmen are custom tailors—each 
one an expert in that detail for which he 
is employed. 

Fit, with us, is an art—developed in 
our 4o years’ study of every type of man. 


Nor should axzy man accept less than 
Adler-Rochester quality when paying 
Adler-Rochester prices. These range 
from $18 upwards. So if you want the 
most for your money—the very utmost in 
clothes—you will visit our dealer’s store. 


Send For This Style Book 
In actual colors, our style book's illus- 
trations show what well-dressed men will 
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Better Tailoring at No Man’s Command 


You might pay $100 a suit and not get better style, better fit 
or better workmanship than is yours in Adler-Rochester clothes 


And our clothes are made in America’s 
finest tailoring institution—a shop with 
1011 windows, with vacuum cleaners and 
forced ventilation. 

Under such conditions, and at a making 
cost four times what some makers spend, 
we attain our clothes ideals. 

No man, however fastidious, could 
command greater excellencies than are 


shown in 


wear this season. 


ADLER, ROCHESTER-CLOTHES 


It shows, too, fashion’s 


most favored shades—Adler-Rochester 


Grays and Blues. 


Also it brings you the address of your 


Adler-Rochester dealer. 
to inspect his stock. 


It will pay you 
Learn at first hand 


what such clothes mean to you. 


Send a postal today, asking for Style 


Book D. 


L. ADLER, BROS. & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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When you finish shav- 


with the edge of an 
opened tin can? 

If so, it is because you 
don’t strop your razor, 
or don’t know how to 
strop it expertly. 

Get an AutoStrop 
Safety Razor, and there 
will be no more of that 
sore, scraped, tin can 
feeling. Your face will 
feel healed, soothed and 
healthy just like the 
head barber leaves it. 

Why? Because you 
can strop the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor as handily, 
quickly and expertly as 
the head barber. Nat- 
urally, you get the head 
barber’s edge and shave. 


Try It Free 


No delay. 
(Dealers Read This, Too) 


Don’t wait to 
No dealer can lose ‘*Phone or write 
anything by selling AutoStrop Safety 





Men who ‘‘do things 


AutoStrop Safety Razors on 30 days’ free 
ing, does your face feel trial, for if any are returned, we exchange 
like it had been scraped them or refund him his cost, 

Therefore, don’t be timid about asking 
a dealer to sell you an AutoStrop Safety 





Razor on trial.—He’s glad to do it, It’s 
profit in his cash register. 


” 


act—act quick, 


No procrastination, 


call on your dealer, 
him to send you an 
Razor on trial now. 


Strops, 


Tin Can vs. Head Barber Shaves 


Consists of one self- 
stropping razor, heavily 
silver - plated, 12 fine 
blades and _horsehide 
strop in small handsome 
case, Price $5.00, which 
is your total shaving ex- 
pense for years, as one 
blade often lasts six 
months to one year, 


** The Slaughter of the 
Innocents ”” 
Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men are having 
trouble with their shav- 
ing, because they have 
not read this book. Will 
you keep on having 100, 
200, 365 shaving trou- 
bles per year, or will you 
send for “ The Slaughter 
of the Innocents’’ now 
while you’re thinking 
about it? Lively. Free. 
AvtoStrop SAFETY 
Razor Co., 340 Fifth 
Ave., New York; 233 
Coristine Bldg., Mon- 
treal; 61 New Oxford 
Street, London, 


FAR QUICKER, HANDIER THAN A NO-STROPPING RAZOR 


Shaves, Cleans 


without Detaching Blade 
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state of society we find each family going 
it alone to a very large extent. Each 
little group is sufficient unto itself, mak- 
ing all that it needs to supply its wants. 
There production is the greatest problem. 
But now the problems of production have 
been largely solved; it is easier to make 
than to sell, easier to supply the demand 
than to create a want. Glance over the 
classified wants of a newspaper day after 
day. You will find them crowded with 
advertisements for men who can sell goods. 
Men are wanted to distribute the things 
the fields and the factories are pour- 
ing out. 

Have you ever stopped to think how 
much good salesmen do in _ individual 
eases? A salesman is a man with the 
courage of his convictions; he is one who 
will not take “No” for an answer. How 
many men are there who owe their suc- 
cess to some salesman’s refusal to take 
“No” for an answer? 
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FATIGUE 





Showing a Man What He Needs 


CROSS the street is a prosperous-look- 
= Sig store Tek wae on Ts Venle. With the ordinary typewriter the day’s work usually 
bankruptcy a couple of years ago. That . ; ; . 
store literally was going to seed when a begins to tire the operator by three o'clock; the con- 
salesman came ¢ ge s > prospect ° ° ° 

ncervmayridrepe smayphinigensntier. ated stant strike, strike, strike on the usual heavy-touch 
a machine that takes care, automatically, : : wee : : < 

of all his cash and credit transactions, machine shows its fatiguing effect in mid-afternoon. 
and puts his whole business on a clean- 


cut system. The man said he didn’t want But when the operator has the advantage of 
the machine, but the salesman would not 


e 
heed. Once IT had oceasion to collect some | I h . 
first-hand statistics, and I found that one- On ( i rt, 
third of the total number of storekeepers i h 
in the State of Ohio did not use cash ouc 
been sold—they are seldom bought. , ‘ , 
G completes the impression. A feathery touch s/arfs it — therefore 
I ape that led nowhere in particular. He was 


registers. I found also that three-fourths : ; : ; ; : . 
9 of all the failures in the State in one year there is neither “Aree o'clock fatigue nor closing hour fatigue. The 
occurred among the one-third mentioned. Monarch operator doesn’t hammer the keys, she /ouches them. 
And yet cash registers almost always have The mechanical principal exclusively incorporated in the Monarch 
Over there is a young man who is mak- j : 
ing good. A year ago he was in a rut strength isn’t called for and fatigue doesn’t follow. 
tired, discouraged—his chance for success Letters written on the Monarch Typewriter 
UuUI1CEé looked slim. Why his present happiness? are uniform in spacing, alignment and color 


f ; ‘ A salesman found him and sold him a 

q 18S SO mething more course of correspondence instruction. Study In addition to the Monarch Light Touch, and the exclusive Monarch Rigid 
i : livened his dormant faculties, showed him Carriage feature, every other important improvement of the modern typewriting 

~ than a drink. It 





‘ arise , machine, such as Back Space Key, Two-Color Ribbon Shift, Contained Tabulator, 
his possibilities, and now he will surely Cade, a Pape 5. : 

rx nae : etc., etc., will also be found in the Monarch. 
win. He told the salesman he didn’t want 





is a food. I t con- a aces ek te weak whe oe. Let us demonstrate Monarch economy of strength, time and money. 
: eouldn’t afford it, didn’t have time to Write for Illustrated Descriptive Literature 
tains e l ements study, and made a dozen other objec- : 
. . tions. But the salesman didn’t believe THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
which make it a him—he substitutes right beliefs for false Executive Offices 
ones. Monarch Typewriter Building, 300 Broadway, New York 
most la l u abl e€ af- Whatever you really need you pay for Canadian Offices: Toronto and Montreal! Branches and dealers throughout the world 



























: . whether you ever buy or not. The man 
ticle of diet. Ask who needs an adding machine pays for it 

: | . Y many times over by the time and mis- 
youl qaoctor. ou takes it would save. The merchant who 











Absolutely Guaranteed 


The New Spring Fork 
of the [IVER JOHNSON 


Truss Bridge Bicycle 


takes up all the vibrations and shocks which tire the arms and 
back so quickly. Yet owing to the method by which the 
rebound of the spring is controlled, when you strike a rut, 
there is no annoying bouncing up and down characteristic of 
the usual spring fork. The Spring Fork reduces wear on 
tires, frame and bearings to a minimum. 

The truss keeps the frame strong and rigid and prevents 
ail the sagging or getting out of alignment which cramps bear- 
ings and makes riding difficult. The Iver 
Johnson is the strongest, most rigid 


% needs advertising pays for it many times 
have heard of the over in the trade that passes by his door; 
the salesman who doesn’t believe in adver- 
tising pays for his wrong opinion in the 
“almost sales” that advertising would have 
helped him close; the family of the man 
who didn’t believe in life insurance pays 
the premiums in suffering after he is gone. 


famous grape cure 





—how people of 
weakened vitality 
are fed on nothing The Service of Salesmen 


ND this brings us to where we can see 
that in every good sale the salesman 





but grapes. There- 
renders a service to the buyer which is not 
compensated for by the price of the arti- 
cle sold. Does the price of the life in- 
surance represent the value received by 
the family of the insured? Does the cost 
of a good book in any way measure the 
value of the book to the buyer who in- 


fore, it is a good 


daily beverage for 


an ordinary man 


‘Trust the Truss’ 








and woman, be- telligently studies it? Suppose all cloth- . Ff and therefore the longest lived and 
rf 4 : it ing houses and tailors yuuld refuse to easiest riding wheel. 
cause ft gives lite sell aa an aaeiane sak cies? Would T a 
Sas eis the ein en Oh vee eek Write for Our Free Illustrated Catalog. 

- > save e price?t uve 7 ) J ‘ ‘ ar . . . 
and strength, an d money in the bank? No, you would pay This gives a full description of all models with prices and options. 
is at the same time the price many times over in discomfort IVER JOHNSON ~ ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 

and ill-health. 146 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 





9 delici ou S an d re- It is a realization of this service which | Manufacturers of Tver Johnson Revolvers (“‘Hammer the Hammer”) and Single Barre! Shotguns 
«< ‘ . . . 
is not covered in the purchase price that | ~ 








must ever afford to salesmen a great pleas- 
ure in their work. There is many a man 


freshing drink. Be <a Here Is Something New | %%*: 





y 4 
, ter ‘ 4 oa aie High Grade 
surevouget Wel ch S sitting back to-day complacent over his ‘ays _ From Kalamazoo » 
N } N : ee K _— 
d oD success, and entirely satisfied that he did Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoois the most Gas 
. e i ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 7 perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch's, it all himself, who owes that same sue- money back if it’s not. Ranges 
send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, = ee ae Te ; 3 ° ‘ 
express prepaid east of Omaha, cess entirely to the fact that a good Cash Or Time Payments [ff Wit For 
Sample 3 0z. bottle by mail, 10 salesman couldn’t hear him one time when We want every housewife to know the comfort and cot FREE 
ents, Booklet of forty delicious : ont . venience of a Kalamazooinherhome. Youca iy easy 
ney using Welch's Grape he said “No” and stayed and made him time payments or pay cash. | Either way—you save $10 Catalog 
$20 on any stove in the catalog ‘ 


lice free. ‘ a 4 » 9 na r 
puice, yret say “Yes. sponsible people to own the best stove or ra 








Souia, f{No.801 
We Pay the 


. n i the world 
y Freight “ ~~, ae 
= Write for Free Stove and re\ m 
Range Catalog No. 176 


° 99 
prosper most—they win, even when they ee Se oe Direct to You. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
seem to lose. x TRADE SMARK REGISTERED 
IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S I IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S ao 
‘ 


The Welch Grape Juice To be a good salesman is to be some- 
j Weatficld, N. Y thing very much worth while, for sales- 


men serve. And those who serve most, 























The Swoboda System of Physiological 


Exercise Without Apparatus or Drugs 


UILDS vigorous brains, superb, 
energetic bodies, developing 






muscles, overcoming lack of ambi- 
tion, lack of vitality by revitalizing 
and restoring the body, brain and 
nerves to their highest power. 


When I say that | give something dif- 
ferent, something new, more scientific, 
more rational and effective and immeasur- 
ably superior to anything ever 
before devised for the uplifting 
of the human body to a higher 
plane and restoring its health, 1 am only 
repeating what thousands of prominent 
men and women of every country on 


the face of the earth, who have profited 
Alois P. Swoboda, originator of the Sci f . 
Physiological Exercise and the atin cheat a8 the by my treatment, are saying for me 


SWOBODA PHYSIOLOGICAL TREATMENT __yoluntarily. 

MY PHYSIOLOGICAL TREATMENT is based upon definite laws. It is 
based upon absolutely correct scientific facts which when applied to the physical organism 
lead to the inevitable possession of a vigorous mind, strong and well developed body, high 
vitality, great endurance, powerful nervous force and priceless regularity of all the functions. 

If you will follow my treatment for a few weeks, | will promise you such an immediate 
return to body and brain vigor as to convince you that no matter in what branch of industry 
you may be active, whether indoors or outdoors, ill or well, whether engaged in mental 


or physical labor, the SWOBODA TREATMENT solves the problem of full attain- 


ment of brain and body power and development. 


DRUGS ACTUALLY DECREASE THE CAPACITY OF THE BODY TO 
MAINTAIN ITSELF IN HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


To be well and strong, you must have greater nervous force, more and better blood. No patient of mine 
needs to digest his food with pepsin, or assist Nature with a dose of physic, nor take tonics to excite enfeebled 
and disorganized nerves, causing thereby deficient nervous force. 

I will give you a vigorous appetite, and a healthy and capable digestive system to obey it, fill your arteries 
with rich blood, develop better lungs to keep it rich, a strong heart to regulate your circulation and a liver that 
will work as Nature designed it should, and a healthy nervous system which will supply you with better physi- 
cal and mental energy. 

hen the average person's health fails he invariably seeks at once for a magic cure in drugs. Temporary 
relief often deceives him into the belief that a cure is effected, but with each succeeding dose the effect of the 
fac. bw ~ ‘arn until eventually it loses its effect entirely, and the body and nervous force has been considerably 
weakene 


Thousands of Men and Women Constantly Continue to Suffer Ill 
Health Simply Because of Their Belief in the Magic Power of Drugs to 
Lure Back the Happy and Healthy Condition Which Was Once Theirs. 


WHAT IS THE POWER THAT CONTROLS THE BODY? 


Everybody, no matter how little thought they have given to the subject, when they 
stop to think about it know or realize that the body does not blindly run itself and the more 
you think about it the more you awaken to the realization of the fact that there are certain 
laws and certain forces which in harmony with each other control the body and its health. 

I know how to approach this power, how to appeal to it, how to make it exert itself 
for the purpose of strengthening the body and mind, make stronger and well developed 
muscles, steady nerves, a more plastic and active brain; in fact, a more vigorous and 
efficient body and mind in every particular. 

I have among my pupils hundreds of doctors, many judges, senators, congressmen, 
governors, members of cabinet, ambassadors, thousands of business and professional men, 
farmers, mechanics, laborers, and almost an equal number of women. | have hundreds 
of satisfied pupils in every civilized country in the world. 

THE SWOBODA SYSTEM produces the best possible results for 
the least expenditure of time, energy and money. It is the most condensed 
form of exercise possible. MORE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECT 
IS OBTAINED FROM TEN MINUTES OF ITS USE than 
from two hours of any other. 

The instruction is given with complete success by mail and 
is individual in every instance. | have no book, no chart, no 
apparatus whatever. | GIVE NO DRUGS. 

My instruction for you would be just as personal as if 
you were my only pupil. My pupils range in age from 
fifteen to eighty-six and include both men and women. 

In order that you absolutely avoid risking a single 
penny and yet have the opportunity of demonstrating to your 
own satisfaction that my system will benefit you | WILL SEND YOU 
MY TREATMENT ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. I DON’T WANT 
YOUR MONEY IF MY SYSTEM IS NOT AS REPRESENTED BY ME. 

I shall be pleased to send you information and detailed outline of my system, its 
principles and effects. This information which | furnish FREE is very valuable, inter- 
esting, and cannot be secured elsewhere at any price. WRITE FOR IT AT ONCE. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


Room 430, Union Trust Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


great nervous force, strong | 






WHAT OTHERS HAVE 
TO SAY 


“Effect was Almost Beyond Belief.” 

“Chest Measurement Increases 5'3 inches 
in 60 days.” 

“Does Wonders.” 

“All Your Promises Have Been Fulfilled.” 

“Swoboda System an Intense Pleasure.” 

“Muscles Developed to a Remarkable De- 
gree. 

“Gained 20 Pounds in Weight.” 

“System is Scientifically Correct.” 

“Did Not Expect Such Wonderful Results.” 

“Thought It Impossible to Get Such Re- 
sults.” 

“Best System | Ever Tried.” 

“Increased 16 Pounds in 60 Days.” 

“Gains 17 Pounds, Sleeps Better, Muscles | 

rger. 

“Your System is a Recreation.” 

“Cannot Speak Too Highly of Your Sys- 
tem.” 

“Considers It a Great Discovery.” 

“10 Minutes of Your System Better Than 
Hours of Any Other.” 

“Just the Thing for Professional Men.” 

“Very First Lesson Worked Magically.” 

“Reduced Excessive Waist 
inches.” 

“Can't Describe the Satisfaction I Feel.” 

“Worth more than a thousand dollars to 
me in increased mental and physical capacity.’ 

“Il have been enabled by your treatment to 
do work of mental character previously im- 
possible for me.” 


Measure 3 


“I was very skeptical, now am pleased 
with results; have gained 17 pounds.” 

“The very first lessons began to work 
magic. In my gratitude | am telling my croak- 
ing and complaining friends, ‘Try Swoboda.’” 

“Words cannot explain the new life it im- 
~~ both to body and brain.” 

“It reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased 
my chest expansion 5 inches, reduced my 
waist 6 inches.” 

“J cannot recommend your system too high- 
ly, and without flattery believe that its propa- 
gation has been of great benefit to the health 
of the country.’ 

“My reserve force makes me feel that noth- 
ing is impossible, my c apacity both physically 
and mentally is increasing daily.’ 

“Your system develops the will, as much 
as the muscle.” 

“| thank you Mr. Swoboda very sincerely 
for your kindness and courtesy; you have 
always done what you said you would.” 

“| believe it will do all you claim for it; it 
has certainly made me feel ten years younger. 

“I consider your system the finest thing a 
man can take, and would not take anything 
for the benefit I have received.” 

“Your system developed me most wonder- 
fully.” 

“Ten minutes of your treatment is equal in 
value to three hours of horse-back riding.” 

“I am a hard worker but never got the 
muscular development out of work, that | 
received from your system.” 













|The Germ and the Cup 


The Perils of the Public Drinking |] ‘essel, 
and its General and Careless Use 


By REGINALD BRYAN 


Lye common drinking cup has 
S- officially abolished in public places, 
| Saneerre and railroads, of four 
States—Michigan, Kansas, Mississippi, and 
Oklahoma. 
Forty State 
the public cup should be abolished. 
Twelve of these boards expect officially 
to abolish the cup in the future, 
Thirteen other boards need authority 
from their Legislatures for action, 
The Colorado and State 
Boards of Health will ask such authority 
at the next session of their Legislatures. 
Educational campaigns to enlighten the 
public regarding the dangers of public 
drinking vessels are being carried on by 
the authorities of thirty-two States. 
Siateen railroads now the option 
to passengers ‘to purchase individual cups 


been 





schools 


boards of health agree that 


near 


such 
Vebraska 


give 


for one cent. 
Twenty-seven railroad presidents would 
with the action of health authori- 
ties in abolishing public drinking cups. 
Vunicipal authorities in a dozen lead- 
successfully 
schools, 


agree 


ing cities are eliminating 


public 
stores, 


common cups from 
theaters, 


parks, 
streets, and department 

Success depends upon the enlightenment 
of the public of the 


regarding the danger 


common drinking cup. 


HOULD the public drinking cup be 


officially abolished? Forty State 
boards of health have answered the 
question unqualifiedly “yes.” A 


comme: cup, like a stick of dynamite, is 
i harmless-looking thing, and it will be 
by a large majority of the people 
as long as they access to it. 
One year American 
regularly furnishing seventy-five thousand 
drinking cups to their patrons for pro- 
School boards supplied six 
number 


used 
just have 


ago railroads were 


miscuous use, 
times that of tin drinking cups 
to the public-school children. Theaters, 
parks, public buildings, and large stores 
furnished as many more. There in 
all, millions of publie cups used tens of 
millions of times every day. 

Public sentiment—ever alert to mat- 
ters pertaining to public health—was not 
aroused the subject of the drinking 
cup. Even the condemnation of free-for- 
all drinking vessels by the World’s Tu- 
did not attract the 
public at large.  Indi- 
was welcomed gen- 
with it 
and brushes. 
using a family tooth- 
thing two gen- 
Yet 
and 


were, 


bereulosis 
attention 
vidual 
erally 
individual 
the 
not 


Congress 
of the 
soap, however, 
several and 


years ago, 


towels, combs, 
idea of 
an uncommon 


To-day 
brush- 
erations ago—horrifies many persons. 
rinse 
put between their lips the rim of 
warm perhaps from the mouth of 


plete affected 


the worst of diseases. 
\ ITHIN a year four State boards of 
health have prohibited the of 


publie drinking vessels. Forty others have 


these very ones will carelessly 
a glass, 
a com- 
by 


stranger—one possibly 


Kansas Leads the Crusade 


use 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


The 1910 aettiniens of COLLIER ART PRINTS contains 132 eetienel of 


the works of Maxfield Parrish, Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, Jessie Willcox Smith and other foremost American artists. | 
A feature of the book this year is a series of full-page pictures and intimate sketches of the artists themselves. 
° P P P ° | 
For 15 Cents we will send you this Book prepaid and Rebate the 15 cents with your first purchase of $1.00 or more. 
This book is a thing of beauty and of educational value—too valuable to send free—but when you realize that it contains 20 Gibson reproductions, 265 Remingtons, 
and Maxfield Parrish’s beautiful Arabian Nights and Wonder Tales Prints, : dward Penfield’s Animal Pictures for the Nurs ery, je ie Willcox Smith’s 
| 
Pictures of Children—1 32 certain you will want the book and some the pictures as well Mail 15 cent tamps. Addres } 


} openly 


| order 


condemned it, and would banish 


it—with the approval of an informed pub- 


| lie—from their respective States. The cru- 
sade has suddenly and certainly become 
| national in its scope. 

Kansas, the home of reforms, was the 
| first to eliminate the publie cup. The 
| State Board of Health, in the face of 
| stubborn resistance, passed the following 


in March, 
“Whereas, It 


1909: 


has been repeatedly dem- 


onstrated that the use of what is usually 
|} known as the common drinking cup is 
} dangerous and is an undoubted source 
of communication of infectious diseases: 
now, therefore, in the interest of the pub- 
lic health, 

“Be it ruled by the Nansas State Board 
of Health that the use of the common 
j drinking cup on railroad trains, in rail 
| road stations, in the public and private 
| schools, and State educational institutions 
of the State of Kansas is hereby prohib 
| ited from and after September 1, 1909 

“No person or corporation in charge of 
or control of, any railroad train or 
tion, o1 public or private school, or State 


Print and Calendar Dept., P. F. COLLIER & SON, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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As A Smoker 


You Probably Know 

hat sort of cigar 5 or 10 cents will buy over 
ve retail counter. You've spent good money 
for dried-up cigars that lack uniformity. You 
ahs also experienced the opinion of the trade 
that smokers of 5c and 1oc Cigars merely want 

mething to burn—not taste—not aroma— 
just smoke. Now follow us a moment. 

ust § 





Qur entire business is making good cigars and sell- 
ing them at a close margin—by mail—directly to the 
ed By thus eliminating the profits and ex- 
bbers, salesmen and retailers we give you 
twice as good a cigar as you can obtain elsewhere 
for equal money. Every shipment is on approval, 

yable after the cigars have proven satisfactory. 
This selling plan is a continuous guarantee of quality 
and uniformity. You assume no risk, and spend no 
money in experimenting. 

Our new MAGNETO is a 
strikingexample of LaReclama 
mail-order value. It isa splen- 
did Perfecto, hand-made with 
LONG, mild, rich, clean Ha- 
yana filler and genuine, im- 

orted, silky Sumatra wrapper. 
Acigar of this size and quality 
sold over the counter would 
cost you roc straight. Our 
Factory-to-Smoker box price 
by the hundred is but $5.00. 


How Can We Sell the 
Magneto for 5c? 


Here is the Answer 


The cost of manufacture, the fac- 
tory profit and the maker's cost of 
selling are the same whether the 
cigars are intended for sale 
through stores or by mail. 

But the store sales method in- 
volves the expense of factory’s 
salesmen, jobber’s salesmen and 
profits, retailer’s high rents, clerk 
hire, premiums, window displays, 
etc.—all of which are replaced in 
MAKER-TO-SMOKER selling 
by the single advertising item 
which does not exceed the cost of 
factory salesmen in the old style 
method of retail store distribution. 

Aside from this BIG SAVING 
when patronizing us, we don’t want 
a penny of your money until you 
have tried our cigars and found 
them satisfactory. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER :— 


Let us send you 100 ‘‘Magnetos,”’ 
delivery prepaid, subject to your 
APPROVAL. Smoke five or six 
and if you find them equal to our 
description, if they suit your taste 
and you are entirely pleased with 
them, send us $5.00 within 10 days: 
or return the remainder, express 
age collect, and there will be no 
charge for the few cigars smoked. 

Now, man to man, isn’t this the 
fairest, squarest, safest plan on 
which an article of any kind could 
possibly be sold ? 

New customers are requested to write on thetr bust- 
ness letter head or that of the company with which 
they are connected. 


smoker. ; 
penses of jo 


Send for a trial shipment now and begin to enjoy 
double value —Guaranteed Cigars. 


ratte [altuna Ghanlctor 
Est 


375 
198 D Lenox Avenue, 


Guaranteed 
Cigars 


New York City 


Use This Cooker 
FREE 10 Days 


Such 
chicken 


crisp. 





delicious fried 

so brown and 
Such pies! Such 
cakes! Such biscuits ; 
such bread—beautifully 
browned—and what ten- 
der, juicy roasts, 
done toa turn, come 
out of the marvelous 
Sheer Automatic 
Fireless Cooker, 
and all at a tremen- 
dous saving of fuel 
and labor. With 
this cooker, any housewife can rival the cu- 
linary art of a French chef. 

You can use this: cooker for 10 days free. 
After it has demonstrated its convenience 
and the excellence of the food you can pre- 
pare with it, you can decide whether you 
want to keep it. We will send you a book 
with full directions, showing how you 
cut the cost of living in two. y 

This cooker was invented and perfected 
after careful experiments and study. It is 
not an ordinary fireless cooker. It is totally 


unlike 









nd 
ind 


can 


any other. It is made in sections, 
has an automatic valve and perforated heat- 
ing elements and is made of rust-proof ma- 


terial. Is light, sanitary, and easily cleaned. 
It will make your jellies, preservs 


s and can 


your fruits. It saves three-quarters of the 
fuel and a lot of time. Your success wit 
will surprise you. Write today for 10 day 


Iree trial of the Acme Automatic Cooker (3 
H. M. SHEER CO., Dept. 102, Quincy, Illinois 








S Does Your Granite Dish 
Or Hot Water Bag'Leak ? 








They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin 
brass, copper, graniteware, h¢ ,water bags 
6 ete. Nosolder, cement or rivet. Any one 

can use them; fi face : million 

in use. Send forsample rkg. 10c. Complete 
pkg. assorted sizes 25c postpaid. Agente wanted 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 150 Amsterdam,N Y 
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drinking cup for publie use, and no per 
son or corporation shall permit on said 
railroad train, or station, or at said public 
or private school, or State educational in- 
stitution, the of the drink- 
ing cup.” 

The authority of the 
ruling was 


common use 
soard of Health to 
such a immediately 
questioned by the Railroad Commission of 
At the same time a part of the 


enforee 


Kansas. 


| local press charged the board with yield- 


| ing to “fadism,” and tried to lampoon the 


|} ruling out 


of public favor. The board 


warmly defended its action. 





“With one-third of the deaths in Kansas 
every year caused by preventable diseases 
which may be and are transmitted through 
common drinking cups,” the 
tary, “I regard the order of this depart- 
ment abolishing the publie drinking cup 
as one of the most important things the 


said secre- 


department has ever done.” 
The Steps Taken by Different States 
g he E Attorney-Genera] of the State, hav- 
ing been asked for an opinion, held 
that the board had statutory authority to 
adopt measures to prevent the spread of 
disease, and if it found the common drink- 
liable to transmit infectious dis- 
its duty was plainly to abolish the 
cup. The order, therefore, went into ef- 
fect the Ist of last September, to- 
gether with a supplementary rule taking 
away the old bucket 
country schools, and 


Ing 


cup 


eases, 
on 


open. drinking in 


Travelers sehool- 


children in Kansas have now learned to 
use their own cups. ‘The rule is a success. 
Following the victory in Kansas, the 


States of Michigan and Mississippi issued 
similar resolutions absolutely prohibiting 
the use of public cups after January 1, 
1910. In the East the Health 
of New Jersey, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
South 
thority 


Soards of 


and 
enforce 


Carolina, 
to rulings— 
condemned the use of public cups by reso- 
lution, and requested passing 
through those States to furnish aseptic 
The 


is- 


Maine—lacking au- 
mandatory 


railroads 


cups at slight expense to passengers. 

State of Health 
sued a bulletin warning the people against 
using the public cup, which it declared to 
be as though it 
contained Bulle- 
sume warning were 
by the State health 


Pennsylvania Board 


“as truly a poison cup 


arsenic or strychnine.” 
tins containing the 


subsequently issued 


| authorities of New York, North Dakota, 
Florida, and Massachusetts. Towa asked 
for a meeting at Des Moines of repre- 
sentatives of all railroads operating in 
that State to discuss the subject with 
the Board of Health. Indiana prohibited 
common cups in schools. Oklahoma went 
a step farther than any of the rest by 





not only abolishing the common drinking 


vessel after May 1, but by requiring that 


placard, copied from one 
issued by the lowa State Board of Health, 


be placed beside every public water foun- 


a conspicuous 


tain and cooler: 


“Caution—Dangerous and loathsome dis- 


} eases, such as diphtheria, tuberculosis, and 


syphilis, are frequently communicated by 


Protect 
upon 


the use of public drinking cups. 


yourself and those dependent you. 


Provide yourself with individual 


thus the 


an cup 


and avoid possibilities of con- 


tamination.” 


The Paper Cup on Railroads 

\ UNICIPAL health have re- 
By sponded to the call of their States. In 
Philadelphia the Department of Health has 
aimed its fight primarily against the custom 


officers 


of passing water through the audiences of 


theaters between acts. “A common sight,” 


said the director of the department, “is 
a tray of tumblers passed around, then 
used, taken back to the source of supply 


and refilled, not only without washing, but 


in many cases without emptying whatever 
water may have been left in the tumbler 
by the last one who drank.” New Orleans 
has passed an ordinance against the use 
of the common cup in schools, which reads: 


All teachers must provide themselves, 


and the guardian or person having in 
charge any pupil attending any school in 
this city shall provide such pupil, with 
an individual drinking utensil. Any one 
violating any provision of this ordinance 
shall be subject to a fine of not more than 
$5 or imprisonment for not more than five 
lavs, and each day's violation shall con- 
stitut 1 separate ense.” 

In Washinet Distri of Columbia. 
the n hh buildin ire without cups 





No Wild Shots 


q 


you aim deliberately ? 
about the sights on the barrel. 


Seize a gun in an emergency, under excitement, or in a dim light, and shoot. 
No, you rely on instinct. 





Do 


At such times you forget all 


q If you seize an old-fashioned revolver with its 


crooked handle, and shoot, the bullets will all go wild—ceilingward. You hit nothing you 
aim at. If you shoot a Savage Automatic, your bullets will go straight at what you in- 


tend to hit 


. The shape of the Savage makes it a natural pointer. 


q Although your 


mind is bent on protection from the burglar, the barrel of the Savage Automatic is in- 


stinctively held on a level all the time, in natural readiness to shoot. 


And it’s the only 


automatic gun which does not spoil your aim by a recoil jerk just as the bullet leaves 


the barrel. 
and cocks 


@ You pull the trigger for each and every shot. 
itself for the next shot. 


With each shot it loads 


A fresh magazine of ten shots, 32-cal. can be 


inserted in a flash. @ This gun is so easy to grasp thata woman will handle it without 
fear; safer than any revolver; can’t be discharged except by pulling the trigger. 


“THE TENDERFOOT’S TURN” 


q W. B. (‘‘Bat’’) Masterson, the Dodge City ex- 
sheriff, has written a book for people who need 
fire-arm protection. 
home are worth the trouble; 


ought to write for it to-day. 


Find time to-day to write. 


You think the 


lives at 


therefore, you 


FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 
@ Ask your dealer to show the new 22 cal. re- 
peater (1909 Model)—very classy—Price $10. We 
have a new book on Savage rifles. Handsomely 
illustrated. Don't buy a rifle without sending 
for this book. You'll regret it if you do. 


Address Savage Arms Co., 814 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
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For the Tourist Abroad—a necessity ; for 
the Traveler at Home—a convenience. 


The cheques that are a/ways and everywhere good. 


HOSE 


who cater to travelers—hotels, steamship and railroad 


companies, etc., all over the world—know that the cheques 
are as good as gold and gladly accept them. 
This undoubted value and their self-identifying features make the 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


the easiest to negotiate—the ideal cheques to travel with. 


Thousands of Banks issue them; tens of thousands of Banks will cash 
them without charge. 


Hotels prefer them to drafts, certified checks and personal checks. 
a book of assorted denominations ($10, $20, $50 and $100) on 


Take 
your 


IN 


next trip. 


A booklet fully describing the system sent free on request 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 


OR IF MORE CONVENIENT APPLY TO 


BANKERS TRUST. COMPANY. 7 WALL ST,,NEW YORK CITY 
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Lather 
That’s 
Lasting 


Lather’s 
The 
Thing 


Johnson’s 
Shaving Cream Soap 


Can not be compared to alkali shaving 
soaps in either cake, stick or powdered 
forms. It is made of pure ingredients 
from nature's own unadulterated lather- 
making products, and is a condensed 
property that instantly brushes into a rich, 
creamy, lasting lather. 


Softens the Hardest Beard 
Soothes the Tenderest Skin 


EVERY DRUGGIST 
SELLS IT 









A FULL SIZE TUBE— 
150 SHAVES—25 CENTS 


A Twenty Shave Trial Tube 
Sent by Us for 2 cents 








ONE TRIAL 
1S CONVINCING 


Gohmrow + Johnrow 


Dept. 3 C, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Cash or 
$1275 Credit 


$3.25 for the first payment 
and $1.65 a month thereafter 


And Wear This Handsome 


ade to Measure Suit 
Pay For It In 
SIX MONTHS 


B700. A correct model 
for one wishing a se- 
date. stylish Spring or 
Summer suit, of French 
worsted, three - toned 
stripe, enlivened with a 
rich harmonizing blue, 
offset with -ilver threads 
in stripe effect. One of 
the latest novel'y mix- 
tures very desirable for 
its excellent wearing 
quality. Coat three- 
buttoned, singie-breast- 
ed sack, long shapely 
lapels; corners slightly 
cut away; three outside 
pockets; sleeves three- 
buttoned with open 
vents. Vest single- 
breasted without collar. 
Pants cut full with belt 
loops and side 

buckle straps. 


Price.. PRK eH $12 


$3.25 Cash, 
$1.65 Monthly 


Our generous credit is cheerfully given to suit 
your every requirement. All the very latest crea- 
tions of the world’s fashion centers are shown in our 


New Style and Sample Book for Men 
FREE Bo oa ‘44. ‘apeet alwiras W 4 pas lg 


New Style Book for Women and Children FREE. 
Ask for No. 22. It gives full information of all that 
is best and stylish. Wasy credit and money saving 
are yours for the as} 

Write us today—now—and get all this valuable 
information from America’s great outfitters for 
men, women and children, 


ELMER RICHARDS CO. 
845 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 






















It tells all—low prives—ea-y credit on all 


















Lay or Busty ee 
yY name ¢ our poultry sup- 
we will send you our P< + ry Almanac abso 
lutely free; worth $1.00. Send a postal card for it today 
Tells how to make your hens ‘‘Lay or Bust.’ Also about 
our wonderful ‘‘Lullaby” Brooders, costing only $1.50 
delivered to you. Money back if not satisfactory 
THE PARK & POLLARD CO 
108 Friend Street Boston 


ply dealer 


Mass 





PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





IN ANSWERING THESE A T NT 





The School Boards of New York and Chi- 
however, have not bestirred them- 
selves, although preventable diseases -levy 
upon each city a heavy tribute in the lives 
of children every year. 

Numerous leading railroads, in response 
to the suggestions of the health authori- 
ties, have begun to furnish paper cups in 
their cars and stations. ‘The Lehigh Val- 
ley and Cumberland Valley Roads in Penn- 
sylvania for more than two years have 
requested consumptives to carry their own 
cups. The Lackawanna Railroad was the 
first actually to adopt individual cups. It 
took the step on its own initiative before 
the health authorities had begun their 
fight. The new were first offered 
merely as an auxiliary of the public cup 
to be had by patrons willing to pay a 
penny for the protection afforded. The 
railroad placed a small, nickel-plated ven- 
dor beside the cooler in each ear filled with 
one hundred or more paraffined paper cups, 
nested closely together. The cups could be 
used for the entire journey or crumpled 
after once using and placed in a small re- 
ceptacle provided below the cooler. 


cago, 


eups 


In Department Stores and Churches 
N New England the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, and in the South the Norfolk 
and Western, followed the example of the 








Lackawanna. In the West the Missouri, | 
Kansas and Texas, Roek Island, Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe, and Chicago and | 
Northwestern have begun to offer the same 


service. The Pennsylvania Railroad, de- 


siring to furnish uncontaminated water as | 


well as cups, has equipped one train as an 
experiment with bottled water, where the 
not come in contact with the 
intending, if practical, similarly to 
equip all its trains. This large 
also placing individual drinking cups in 


ice does 
water, 


system is | 


all its principal stations, and has indi- | 
cated a desire to throw out the old glass | 
as soon as there is sufficient support on 


the part of the public and the authorities. 

Rather than drink from the 
come-all glasses in department stores, many 
a woman while shopping has hesitated and 
finally gone thirsty. And it was far bet- 
ter that she did. From using an enamel 
cup at a fountain last winter in a New 
York department store four women clerks 
were inoculated through 
one of the most dread After 
investigating the subject last spring, many 
of the large department New 
York, 
cisco began the use of fiber or paper cups 
at their fountains. Very managers of 
first-rate stores now question the wisdom 
patron the option of buying 
cup if she not 


come-one- 


cold-sores 


diseases. 


stores of 


few 


of giving a 
her 
the old one. 

Ten thousand churches in 
now eliminated the 
which all communicants 
wine. One 


own does 
America have 
goblet from 
partake of the 
provides a 


common 


same new service 


| separate thimble of wine for each person. 


Another 
bow] within a bow]; the 
the liquid which flows from the lips while 
drinking, and 
the brim of the 
cant. The 
pushed by influential hospitals. The 


provides a goblet comprising a 


a fresh film is placed over 
goblet for 
reform is 


each communi- 


also being actively 


Belle 


soston, Philadelphia, and San Fran- | 


with | 


wish to use | 


outer bowi catches | 


vue and Allied Hospitals of New York— 
the largest of their kind in the United 
States—furnish one to three thousand new 


cups a day in their public dispensaries. 


Ignorance Alone to be Combated 


~ whole success of the movement, ac 

cording to the health authorities pro 
moting it, depends upon the enlightenment 
of the public concerning the dangers of com- 


mon drinking cups. There are no “vested 


interests” in opposition. Twenty-seven rail- 
road presidents, who were asked, said they 
would agree with general orders on the 
part of the State boards of health abol- 
ishing public drinking vessels. They sec 


no obstacles to supplying individual cups. | 


Ignorance alone must be combated No 
one knows this better than the State health 
officials. Two-thirds of them are carrying 
| on active educational campaigns by bulle 
tins, warnings, exhibits, and newspaper 
articles. The Colorado and Nebraska 
joards of Health—lacking statutory right 


| to prohibit the 


public cup—will 
cvislatures at the 
Bills will be 


associations at the 


apply to 


their Le next sessions for 


authority. introduced by anti 


tuberculosis 


sion of the Legislatures of South ( 
[llinois, 


next ses 
arolina, 
Georgia, and Massachusetts. 


3s 


| 




































Licensed Under 
Selden Patent 


Guaranteed 
For One Year 
Speed, power, strength, silence, dura- 
bility, economy,—all the desirable points 
of a car’s performance, depend on certain 
standard mechanical features. The more 
e of these proven standard features the 
pa car has, the better the car is. 
Features common to all Palmer-Singer 
models are four speed and reverse selective 
type transmission, multiple disc clutch, Import- 
ed ball bearings throughout, hand forged I Beam 
front axles, Bosch magneto—four brakes, inter- 
nal expanding and equalized—all on rear wheels. 

No other one make of car has ALL of these 
features—although all are admittedly the best 
practiceand EVERY good make of car has three 
or more of them. ALL are in use in the high- 
priced, high-class makes. They have been in 
use in combination for two a in Palmer- 
Singer cars. 

Since performance depends | on the best me- 
chanical features and the Palmer-Singer cars have 
ALL of these—and no other car has them all— 

You may easily see the REASON WHY 
Palmer-Singer owners say their cars are the 
best in the world at any price. 
| We have printed a Specification Sheet—which shows you, side by 


side, the prices and mechanical features of all the best cars, Palmer- 
Singers among them. It shows at a glance which make i 


Factory in 
New York City 
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gives you the most for your money and WHY. It’s the 
next best thing to TESTING all of the same cars, j i 
Send for it to-day. | } 


Six-Sixty—6 cylinder, 60 H.P. 
5 passenger touring body, $3,650 
7 passenger touring body, $4,000 


PALMER & SINGER MFG. CO. 
1620 Broadway, New York 1321 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Western Distributors, Fowler & Gane, Santa Barbara, Cal. 













STYLE 
ECONOMY 


FIT 


WAT EN 
ERPROOFED LIN COMFORT 


COLLARS & CUFFS 
FOR ALL MEN AT ALL TIMES 
LITHOLIN Linen Collars and Cuffs 


waterproofed, fit every man and every occasion. No 
other kind so good—when at your desk, on the train, at the 
dance, or inthe field, you ll find them comfortable, clean and 
in style always. No more worry about collars “wilting,” for 
they won't. They neverfray. A wipe with adampcloth 
gets rid of any soil, and makes them white as new. Ail 
trouble is saved, and you do away with the present weekly 
expense of laundering. No “tie-binding” with the 
turn-downs—there’s a space. A\ll styles and sizes. 








The same collar you have al- 
ways worn, only waterproofed. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


Avoid all substitutes and imitations 








If not at your dealer’s, send, giving styles, 
size, how many, with remittance, and we wi 
mail, postpaid. Styles book free on requ: st. 














THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 





7 Waverly Place, New York , 



















17 JEWEL ELGIN only $14.50 


Letme send youthis HighGrade 
Genuine 17 - Jewel ELGIN 
WATCH in Hand Engraved 
Case on 


FREE TRIAL 
IF IT SUITS YOU $2. 00 A MONTH 


PAY ONLY 
SF" You assume no risk whatever in dealing with us, beeause, before you 


or pay one cent, we place the watch In your hands and Iet it do its own a 
Jost plain honesty among pp n. Our Elgin Watches are 80 
We Ask No Security and No Interest 1 known and our CREDIT PLAN so easy, that no matter 
where you live or how small your wages, Ww s WILL TRUST TOU. » 80 that you and every honest man § 
sand woman can own a High- Grade E igin Watch in a beautiful Guaranteed 25-year Gold Case and wear 
# it while paying for it insuch small payments that you never miss the money. WRITE TODAY FOR 
} OUB BIG FREE WATCH CATALOG. It tells all about our easy credit plan and how we send 
Elgin 19-Jewel B. W. ecm and 21 and 23-Jewel Elgin Veritas everywhere on Free Prial, without security 


or one cent deposit. Positively Guar- HARRIS-GOAR co 1520 V’alnut St.§ 
"? 


ie anteed to Pass Any Railroad Inspection. Kansas City, Mo 
LGIN WATCHES = AD THE Nv 4 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S I 
















P. S. HARRIS, 
President Harris-Goar Co, 
The House that sells more 
Elgin Watches than any 

other firm in the world, 
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You don't guess when you buy a Regal “30”— you ow it’s 


a good car. 


The only five-passenger, four-cylinder touring 


car at the price that can point to a record of three years’ success 










Three Models: 


Five-Passenger 
Touring Car; 
Baby 

Tonneau 

and 

Roadster ; 


107 inch 
Wheel Base; 


32x 3% inch 
Tires ; 


Weight 
2600 Ibs. 


We Point to Our Record 


HE Regal “30” is the original touring 
car of its size and power to be sold for 
$1250. Other makes may c/azm equal 
simplicity, style, power and strength, 

but—no other maker of a car at our price can 
point to a record of three years’ success. 

What does this three years’ experience in the 
hands of the user mean to you? It means that 
when you buy a Regal “'30” you get a finished 
product —not an untried, experimental feature. 
A car that has gone through the most severe and 
exacting tests in the service of users and come 
out triumphant for three years. 

When you buy a Regal ‘30’ you get a car 
without the “‘kinks’’ that cause trouble, annoy- 
ance and expense; a car that, by a series of pro- 
gressive refinements, has been developed into a 
harmonious, reliable unit—a machine that is well 
nigh perfect, with an established reputation for 
Satisfactory service and ow cost of operation. 

In every essential the 1910 Regal ‘'30”’ is the 
same car that braved the terrors of Rocky Moun- 
tain roads and Western deserts and now holds 
the touring car record from New York to San 
Francisco. (Story of this trip mailed on request. ) 


The Best Proof of Value 


We claim that the Regal “30” is, without ex- 
ception, the greatest automobile value in the 
world for the money. How do we prove it ? 
Listen to a few letters from those who have 
bought : 

Louis Wo.r, Wolf Bros. & Co., 
delphia. 
high priced cars, I get more pleasure from my Regal ‘30’ 
than all the others combined.”’ 


Bankers, Phila 


‘*While I own a Mercedes, Renault and other 


F. S. Grirrin, M. D., Mansfield, Mass. ‘‘Since July 
2nd, 1909, have averaged over 2,000 miles a month, I 
consider the Regal one of the sturdiest, quietest and 
least expensive to maintain of any moderate priced 


car on the market. My car has given perfect satis- 
faction.’’ (Dec. 1, 1900.) 

O. G. FreyeErmMutH, M. D., San Francisco. ‘‘In six 
months have covered over 4,000 miles on all types of 
roads. Up difficult mountain grades, through deep 
dust and mud. Cost of maintenance is less than that 
of a horse.’’ 

G. A. LEonarp, Sheffield, Ia. ‘‘My car has made 
5,000 miles with no expense, except for tires, gasoline 
and oil. Car is in perfect condition. My next will 
be a Regal ‘30.’ ”’ 

ALBERT E. Gipson, Waterloo. Ia. ‘‘Drove my 
Regal ‘30’ over 7,000 miles. Consider it the best thing 
made today for the money, bar none.”’ 


Now read this boiled-down history: In 1907 


we built 175 cars. There are 
6500 Regals Building for 1910 


The extraordinary value of this extraordinary 
car has built up this enormous demand simply 
of itself. The Regal “30” will do anything that 
any car can do. 

Comparison will prove that it is just as 
roomy, just as comfortable, luxurious and 


Rega! Motor Car Company, 222: Michigan 


Canadian Trade Supplied by Regal Motor Car Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


Licensed under the 
Selden Patent 


easy-riding as any car at any price; easier 
riding than any car at an equal price. 

It has Power, Style, Strength, Beauty ; it is 
so simple in control and so easy to operate that 
any woman can drive it. Silent, smooth and 
instantly responsive in operation because of its 
wonderful refinement. 


Specifications of 1910 Regal “30” 


Motor: Four cylinder, four cycle; cylinders cast in 
pairs. 4” bore, 4” stroke, three-bearing crank shaft, 30 
horse power. Cooling: Water. An exceptionally efficient 
thermo-syphon system of cooling and large sized fan 
placed on adjustable bracket on motor. Ignition: Remy 
high tension magneto and batteries. Lubrication: Splash 
System. Carburetor: Schebler. Clutch: Leather face cone 
with spring inserts. Transmission: Sliding gear selective 
type; three speeds, forward and reverse. Drive, direct 
shaft. Brakes: Two internal and two external operating 
on rear wheel drums, double acting and compensating. 
Wheel Base: 107”. Tires: 32x 312". Tread: 56’. Springs: 
Front semi-elliptical, rear full elliptic scroll. Speed: Five 
to forty-five miles on high gear. Upholstering: Genuine 
leather over curled hair and deep coil steel springs. 
Equipment: Two gas lamps, three oil lamps and gas 
generator, Remy high tension magneto, horn, set of 
tools and complete tire repair kit. 


Order Your Regal “30” Now 


Deliveries are now being made promptly. But it will 
be wise for you to see the Regal dealer at once or get in 
touch with us at the factory and we will give name of 
nearest distributor, through whom you can arrange a 
demonstration. Better write today. 

To Dealers—If you want to sell the most satisfactory 


car of its type—a business builder and a business holder 
get in touch with us QUICK. 





IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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* REGAL MOTOR CAR COMPANY ° 
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The Start oo . 
Mountains and Snow x 
40. Grade indlaiSond . 
Sharp Volcanic Rocks % 
35 and 407grades~ \ 
Sand Drifts over hubs ~ej 
Trackless Desert 


- 


Temperature 120° a... 
8000f eee. ........-...2--s —_— aha 
Fil nish 2400 miles... 


Why The 


(halmers«30” 
Made This Trip 


It is not because the Chalmers Car made 
this trip that it is the greatest car in its class. 
It was officially chosen to blaze the way for 
the “Flag to Flag’ Endurance Run (Denver 
to Mexico City) because it was the greatest 
car in its class. . 

For the same reason it has been selected 


official Pathfinder for the Glidden Tour of a, = 
1910. 


Auitomobile owners who know, unre- 
servedly give Chalmers Cars their first choice 
as the greatest automobile value offered, in 


every point of comparison. 


It is this word of mouth, from man to man, 
rather than the printed page that is the best advertise- 
ment for Chalmers Cars, both “30” and “Forty”. 


Chalmers ‘‘30’’ Chalmers ‘‘Forty”’ 


Send for Catalogue “‘ D’’ and learn for yourself. 


Chalmers MOTOR COMPANY 


Licensed under Selden Patent) 


Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 





